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C. E, Stedman, vice-president and general sales manager, The Celotex 
Company, Chicago, who tells in this issue how his company 
explores and measures markets. Page 270. 


An 87-Year-Old Business Finds 
a Brand New Market 
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The Discount Racket—Arch Enemy of Profits 


The fourth of a series of articles on advertising rackets 
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TO MRS. PURCHASER 


FOR. SALES... 


In lew Orleans 


/TIrs. Purchasers Chief 


Shopping Guide is 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 


lew women do the bulk of 
Whether it be a new 


sweater for Junior or a doll for Susie, a frock 


the retail buying. 


for herself or food for the family, it is Mrs. 
Purchaser who controls the purse strings. 
In the majority of cases, she not only has 
the say-so on proposed purchases but at- 


tends to the actual buying as well. 


In New Orleans more women read The 
Times-Picayune than any other newspaper. 
Daily and Sunday it brings them most in 
news, features, household services, society, 
fiction and fashion—the latest news about 
every phase of modern life in which women 


find an absorbing interest. 


The Times-Picayune reaches by far the larg- 
est and most responsive audience offered by 
any medium in the great New Orleans mar- 
ket. Advertising in New Orleans and the 
New Orleans territory can be secured and 
maintained through the use of one news- 


paper—The Times-Picayune. 
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Classified is the vox pop of advertising ... 
the voice of the reader in the choice of 
media... a good measure of a newspaper’s 
value in the eyes of the men and women of 
its market... . It is significant and logical 
that The Chicago Daily News . . . for more 
than a generation the leading Chicago daily 
newspaper in display advertising . . . should 
also lead in classified. . . . During 1930 
classified advertisers placed in its columns 
608,484 individual want ads . . . 68,948 
more want ads than in any other Chicago 
newspaper, daily or Sunday, for the same 
period. ... It is the experience of the reader, 


too, that The Daily News Sells Merchandise. 
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High Pressure 
is 


High Priced 


Firing an engine at forced 
draft takes fuel. 
market means applying high 


Forcing a 


priced high pressure. Profits 
cannot stand the burden of 


abnormal sales and advertising 


effort. 
NATURAL markets are dis- 


covered not “created.” Finding 
and measuring a natural market 
is only one phase programed in 
a B K W General Survey. 
May we describe its application 
to your business? An interview 
with a B K W representative 
entails no obligation, yet from 
it may develop a new profit- 


building program. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


How the Sun Stands 
as the Sun Sets 


Probably S.0.S. readers are sick of puns 
on the New York Swn’s name—hence we 
won't venture the obvious pun suggested 
by the following story of a study of sub- 
urban New York readers and the papers 
that they read. 

Recently as the sun was slowly setting 
in the west the New York Sun decided 
that it would be a good move for them to 
check the reading habits of suburbanites 
traveling out from New York to West- 
chester, Long Island and Jersey, to see 
which papers they were reading on their 
respective homeward journeys. Clearly, 
these papers were major home influences 
of an extraordinary spending class and the 
leader would have a major class reader 
story. 

In other words, to quote from the pref- 
ace, “The suburbs around New York form 
an important and a rapidly growing part 
of the New York Market. The 1930 
census shows that during the last ten years 


many of the suburban cities and counties 
have had phenomenal increases in popula. 
tion. Now there are 4,393,000 people in 
the suburbs within a radius of fifty miles 
from City Hall—and this is an increase of 
35.1 per cent over 1920. 

“To advertisers the New York suburban 
area is a profitable field not only because 
of its size, but also because thé buying 
power of the average suburban family js 
higher than that of the average city family, 
A number of the large department stores of 
New York, recognizing the importance of 
the suburban market, have recently estab. 
lished branch stores in Westchester, Long 
Island and New Jersey. 

“Every morning nearly 500,000 com- 
muters pour into New York City from the 
suburbs. Every evening they return to 
their homes—most of them with evening 
papers. 

“The strength of an evening newspaper 
in the suburban area cannot be determined 
from the newsstand sales and the regularly 
published circulation figures because many 


(Continued on page 307) 


Summary I—Newspapers Read on Homeward Bound Suburban Trains 
by Territories 


Number Reading Each Newspaper 


No. of Total 
Trains Sun Telegram Post Journal E. World Graphic Readers 
Bong Islind ..5.2.+5. 57 9,187 3,302 2,394 prey & | 4,052 963 25,669 
Westchester and 
Connecticut ........ 54 8,097 1,984 2,828 2,040 2,488 350 17,787 
New -Jersey .......+.. 173 15,863 5,192 4,320 8,769 6,561 1,520 42,225 
USER easeieenl pain hie "284 33,147 10,478 9,542 16,580 13,101 2,833 85,681 
Percentage Reading Each Newspaper 
No. of Total 
Trains Sun Telegram Post Journal E.World Graphic Readers 
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Westchester and Connecticut ... 54 45.5 1154 15.9 jb 14.0 2.0 100 
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Summary II—Newspapers Read on Homeward Bound Suburban Trains 
by Railroads 


Number Reading Each Newspaper 


Long Island 


No. of Toral 

Trains Sun Telegram Post Journal E. World Graphic Readers 

PGA GRO Rs enaessawr 57 9,187 3,302 2,394 5,771 4,052 963 25,669 

Westchester and Connecticut 

No. of Total 

Trains Sun Telegram Post Journal E. World Graphic Readers 

NM. ¥. Gomeet ......: 3B 3,873 1,058 1,158 1,294 1,431 213 Hel 
Ni. Y.4 IN; Bee... 28 4,224 926 1,670 746 1,057 137 8,76 
ae Sn nlcescrs 54 8,097 1,984 2,828 2,040 _—2, 488 350 (17,787 
a New Jersey Total 

Trains Sun Telegram Post Journal E. World Graphic — 

Central R.R. of N. J. . 30 2,735 904 730 1,328 1,146 272 !y ce 
DUES chia 48 5,350 1,370 1,686 1,655 1,493 266 en 
| SS ee 65 5,855 2,028 1,484 3,505 2,681 539 ye 
Pennsylvania ......... 15 837 294 204 496 273 151 4943 
West Shore .......... 15 1,086 596 216 1,785 968 — oe 


BE: Kicre on steie 173 15,863 5,192 
Grand Total ..... 284 33,147 10,478 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Check on Absentees 


Mrs. Droke is spending the winter with 
her mother in the south. Since I am liv- 
ing downtown in the interval, we have 
rather abruptly terminated our relations 
with some fifteen or twenty tradesmen. I 
have been interested in observing the re- 
actions of these merchants in an instance 
where a fair-to-middling customer suddenly 
ceases to buy. So far there have been a 
total of two comments—a polite note from 
a department store, observing the absence 
of December charges and expressing the 
hope that all is well; and a post card 
from a cleaning establishment, reminding 
us that they have not been of service since 
December 7. 

Whether this is more or less than one 
might reasonably expect I do not under- 
take to say, but it would seem to me that 
a slightly closer direct mail check-up on 
active acounts might be advisable. 


Tricks with “Free Offers” 


One of my correspondents is all wrought 
up and wants me to express an opinion. 
It seems that this correspondent, whom we 
will call Jones, received a letter from a 
certain concern asking his opinion of a 
product which they proposed to manufac- 
ture and offering him, in return for this 
courtesy, a souvenir of some slight value. 
A post card was enclosed for his con- 
venience. Jones filled in the post card, 
checked the square indicating that he 
thought the plan sound, dropped it into 
the mail box and sat down to await his 
souvenir. 

In a few days our correspondent tre- 
ceived a letter from the firm, thanking him 
for his courtesy. They pointed out that 
since he had expressed interest in the 
product, no doubt he would wish to place 
an order and that his souvenir would be 
sent at the time the merchandise was ship- 
ped. A form was enclosed on which he 
was asked to indicate preference as to size 
and color. 

From the tone of Mr. Jones’ letter, I 
rather gather that he will not place an 
order. Also, that he believes himself to 
have been basely cheated. Perhaps he is 
right. But of one thing I am reasonably 
certain: The firm has cheated itself in a 
manner that may prove rather costly. 

There are a few principles of mail mer- 
chandising on which I have developed 
rather positive convictions. And one 
of the first of these is that it does 
not pay to try any shenannigans with 
the “Free Offer.’ There is nothing 
that will arouse the ire of a prospect 
more certainly and quickly than to tie 
up your offer of free merchandise 
with the slightest thread of red tape. 

Once upon a time, a few years ago, 
I innocently began a letter in some 
such fashion as this: 

“I want to place on your desk, with 
my compliments, a copy of a new 
survey we have just published. . . .” 

After briefly describing the survey, I 


went on to explain in great detail that this 
publication would be sent free of charge, 
with the purchase of another item at the 
regular listed price of $7.50. The offer 
seemed to me entirely fair and legitimate, 
with no possible opportunity for misunder- 
standing or offense. 

The letter brought only fair response, 
and I received at least half-a-dozen adverse 
criticisms for my “deception.” One chap 
even went so far as to report the matter 
to the Better Business Bureau. As you can 
well imagine, I learned a lesson that has 
stuck! 


Timely Appeals 


There is, I think, a lesson for many of 
us in the excellent sales promotion activi- 
ties of the Davey Tree Expert Company. 
I receive a good many letters from the 
Davey folks, indicating a desire to play 
nursemaid to my trees and shrubbery. And 
one of the characteristics of these messages 
is their invariable timeliness. Whether it 
is spring, summer or fall, there is always 
a sound and logical reason for acting now. 
The most recent communication tells me 
that the 1930 drought not only burned up 
crops, but seriously injured thousands of 
trees. Many were killed outright, and 
others will die this year unless . . . 
help is given promptly to prepare the trees 
for the coming growing season. 

I'd like to see much more of this logical 
building of letters, and less idle parading 
of outworn adjectives of inducement. 


Story-Style Letters 


The story-style letter, used in its proper 
place, is one of my pet hobbies. Where 
it is advisable to take a roundabout route 
to the prospect’s interest, a story (not a 
joke or anecdote, but a plausible experi- 
ence) will often hold attention. There 
are times when cold facts leave a prospect 
cold; but once he has started a story, he 
is likely to read on until he reaches the 
“moral.” 

This message, from the Credit Clearing 
House Adjustment Corporation, is a fair 
example to illustrate my point: 

"In a certain Texas city thirty years ago 
there were two dry goods merchants doing 
business on the same street. 

“One of the merchants catered to the 
people who wanted dependable quality 


Which 
one 
received 
your 
letter? 


S 


merchandise at fair prices. This merchant 
would not permit any merchandise to he 
stocked that he could not personally guar. 
antee. He would not even employ a clerk 
in the store that was not well and favor. 
ably known in the town. 

“The other merchant specialized in job 
lots, bankrupt stocks and cut-rate mer. 
chandise. The front of his store was 
always covered with advertising _ posters 
announcing the latest ‘mark downs.’ 

“During those thirty years the chap who 
has always given values and service has 
acquired the biggest department store jn 
that section of the country. His erstwhile 
competitor continues his ‘bunk and _ bar. 
gains,’ and is not a half size bigger today 
that he was in 1900. 

“It is exactly the same way in the col- 
lection business. And we have forty-three 
years’ experience to prove it. Today we 
have the largest collection organization in 
the world. And the confidence of th 
public is the reason for our success. . . .” 


“Cloth Paper” 


Future typewriter taps may be inscribed 
on cotton cloth, instead of paper, if the 
textile industry brings its plan to fruition, 
The use of back-filled cotton cloth for of- 
fice stationery has been seriously suggested, 
and experiments are being conducted. In 
our daily correspondence I am_ beginning 
to observe an occasional sheet of this 
“cloth paper,” emanating usually from 
patriotic cotton-producing sections of the 
south. 

At present the material has novelty in its 
favor—and that’s about all. Certainly it 
lacks the quality appearance of even a fair 
grade of bond. As to what the morrow 
may bring forth, I hazard no guess. I've 
gone out of the prophesying business. 


Association Advertising 


Anyone who has had experience with the 
promotional activities of trade associations 
will realize as a major difficulty the prob- 
lem of tying up each individual member 
with the educational program of the group. 
No matter how good a job the association 
may do, unless there is a definite tie-up— 
some tangible result for the individual to 
see—he is fairly certain to harbor the be- 
lief that he “isn’t getting anything out of 
the advertising.” 

On this score the palm must go, | 
think, to the merchandise division 0 
the American Warehousemen’s Assoc 
ation. Their ingeniously devised qué 
tionnaire certainly puts the individual 
member into the picture. 

One of these questionnaires ' 
despatched with a letter answering 
each inquiry received from trade jour 
nal advertising. The forms is so com 
pletely and carefully devised that the 
prospect for warehouse space may: 
with a few simple notations, give * 
complete picture of his requirements. 


(Continued on page 307) 
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e e e Ai distinctly better feeling was manifest at the 
start of the current week. Nothing very definite occurred 
to account for it. Rumor of an impending advance in 
steel prices was associated with the change and a spirited 
rise in the security and commodity markets was visible 
evidence that a spirit of optimism was gaining ground. 


@ @ @ Retail trade showed gains in January wherever 
“sales” predominated. Spring weather was a retarding 
influence in some cases, a help in others. Wholesale trade 
and basic industries were active. 


@ @ @ Average commodity prices dropped again last 
week, the Irving Fisher index number reaching 76.4 com- 
pared with 77.2 the week before. 


e @ @ Ford Motors has increased its dealer discounts 
from 171-21 to a flat 22 per cent, obviously a move to 
strengthen the relative position of its dealers in competitive 
fields. The company thus assumes practically all the burden 
of its recent price reductions. 


@ @ @ Chain store sales in January were up in numer- 
ous cases, but most of the large companies like Sears 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, and Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea were on the down side last month, Twenty companies 
reported a loss in volume of only 2.7 per cent. 


@ @ @ With a view to stabilizing industry and finding 
a means of affording security of employment, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is to appoint a com- 
mittee of business executives and economists in key indus- 
tries, Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the chamber, thinks 
that if business men do not accomplish something of the 
sort, Government will attempt it and probably make a mess 
of the job. 


@ @ @ The Socony-Vacuum Oil merger has been up- 
held as lawful by a three-judge Federal district court on 
the grounds of business exigency. (An editorial note on 
the decision will be found on page 300 of this issue.) 


@ @ @ One man who thinks the worst isn’t over yet 
is Sir Cunliffe Owen, chairman of British-American To- 
bacco, now in this country. But even he expects a lead 
out of the deepest slough from the United States late this 
spring due to replacement orders. 


@ @© @ Commodity and security price fluctuations are 
to be studied by a Senate committee instructed to look for 
temedies, if the agriculture committee can induce a 
majority of its fellow members to pass a resolution just 
reported, 


© @ @ =F. W. Woolworth’s gain of 414, per cent in 
January salese—from $18,405,159 (1930) to $19,240,069 
(1931)—is clearly indicative of some revival in mass 
buying, 


© @ @ Equally significant of perking up in class buy- 
ing was Cadillac Motor Car’s 36.7 per cent increase in 
January retail deliveries—from 832 (1930) to 1,223 
(1931.) 


© @ @ Liggett & Meyers earned $24,002,315 com- 
pated with $22,017,128 in 1929, not so large a gain as in 


1929 over 1928 but satisfactory enough, all things con- 
sidered. 


e@ e@ e Endicott-Johnson’s net earnings last year 
amounted to $765,267, or fourteen cents a share on com- 
mon stock, compared with $2,771,563, or $5.01 a share, 
in 1929. Bad business conditions and a falling hide mar- 
ket are the reasons assigned for the sharp decrease. 


@ e@ e Goodyear Tire & Rubber earned $9,912,233 
($3.16 a share on common) last year. In 1929 the earn- 
ings were $18,614,374 ($10.23 a share on common). Sales 
in 1930 were $204,063,229 compared with $256,227,067. 
President Litchfield expects “‘a slow but improving volume 
as the year progresses.” 


@ @ @ National Bellas Hess sold $33,836,695 worth 
of goods last year at a net loss of $4,109,238. This com- 
pares with a loss of $214,114 in 1929 from sales of 
$48,311,813 and a net income of $2,567,468 in 1928 from 
sales of $44,649,102. 


@ @ e@ jewel Tea reports net income for the year of 
$1,705,293, a shade more than last year, on sales of 
$15,521,791— a wide margin of profit for grocery bus- 
iness. 


@ @ @ Coca Cola had sales of $41,284,511 last year 
and net income of $13,515,535, both somewhat better than 
in 1929. The distributable profit on sales—32.7 per cent 
—is of a sort to make many mouths water. 


@ @ @ Small cigarette output in 1930 was 119,624,- 
909,917—586,068,357 more than in 1929. Cigars went 
off from 6,551,683,000 (1929) to 5,889,132,434 (1930). 


e@ e e Pig iron output in January went up 3 per cent 
over that of December—1,665,690 (last month of 1930) 
to 1,714,266 tons (first month of 1931)—because of a 
bulge in steel making iron. Prices were unchanged. 


@ @ @ Copper production was considerably less in 
1930 than in 1929—1,769,635 compared with 2,106,856 
tons. Slack demand was what put the price down. 


@ e @ Bethlehem Steel has taken over McClintic- 
Marshall, confirming reports that Bethlehem is looking to 
the fabricating field for expansion. 


@ e@ e A wheat shortage next year is possible, Chair- 
man Legge of the Farm Board says, due to the drought. 


@ e@ e Construction contracts in the thirty-seven states 
east of the Rocky Mountains during January amounted to 
$227,956,400 compared with $322,975,200 during January, 
1930. The estimate is F. W. Dodge’s. 


@ e@ @ The number of aircraft produced last year was 
only half as many as were made the year before but the 
number sold was greater than the output. Sales were 
3,125,441 more than left the plants. The value of the 
production was $21,469,763. 


e @ @ Marshall Field and Company will report net 
profit for 1930 of about $4,600,000 compared with $9,- 
300,000 in 1929—$1.72 a share against $5.02. 
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The Celotex research plan supplies an accurate and 
scientific means for fixing sales quotas and for 
judging the ability of salesmen. Many of the ideas 
presented in this article are adaptable to other fields. 


BY Cc. E. STEDMAN 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, 
The Celotex Company, Chicago 


ment of the product, the discovery of 
new uses and other results of the work 
of this department, required an equal. 
ly scientific method of distribution, 
Therefore, as a part of the depart- 
ment, we organized the commercial 
research division for the purpose of 
directly serving the sales department 
in very much the same way that the re. 
search and development department 
has always served the production 
activities of the company. 


How Celotex Explores and 


Measures Its Markets 


in most sales organizations—the 

man who sold the most merchan- 

dise was acclaimed the best sales- 
man. Being a young company, in 
spite of the fact that it is by far the 
largest in the building insulation field, 
the Celotex Company never erred far 
in this direction, and now, through 
our commercial research division, we 
are rating our salesmen by the same 
type of scientific methods we use to 
rate our products. We are setting 
fair and accurate limits on the work 
of every man, and then, by the same 
scientific means, we are showing every 
man how to make his quota. The 
salesman with the rich territory and 
the salesman who works a tougher 
field are judged impartially. That is 
good for us and also good for them. 

Since October, 1929, when the divi- 
sion began to function, we have ap- 
plied the same principles of research, 
investigation, experimentation and 
analysis to our distribution and mer- 
chandising that we apply to our pro- 
duction. We have now tested the 
results of this application for over a 
year and I do not hesitate to say that 
we never have done anything that is 
more productive of direct results in 
our selling or more promising for the 
future of our merchandising. 

Since the organization of the 
Celotex Company we have maintained 
a competent research and development 
department as one of the most impor- 
tant factors of the business. While 


iE the old days—and even today 


the demand for our product increased 
from 60,000 square feet a day in 
1922 to approximately 2,000,000 feet 
a day in 1930, the work of this de- 
partment was largely responsible in 
enabling the company to supply the 
necessary production. 


It may be said 


that our success is founded on scien- 
tific research combined with scientific 
distribution and selling, and that the 
origin and development of our prod- 
ucts furnish one of the best examples 
of the importance of scientific re- 
search in the building up of American 
industry. 

Several years ago we realized that 
this department, under the direction 
of T. B. Munroe, vice-president in 
charge of research and development, 
was years ahead in its attainment of 
anything else of its kind in the in- 
dustry. We also knew that a rapidly 
increasing rate of production, largely 
due to the elimination of waste, 
economies of manufacture, improve- 
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Such an organization can do a great 
deal for a sales force that the sales 
department cannot well do. Distribu- 
tion research and analysis require a 
type of mind that is different from 
the type which is most successful in 
selling and sales management. In all 
of our commercial, as well as in our 
industrial, research we are employing 
trained specialists, now numbering 
seventeen, whose service to the sales 
force may be explained under four 
general headings—quotas, sales statis- 
tics, market surveys and _ territorial 
analyses. 

Concerning quotas, at the beginning 
of each fiscal year the commercial re- 
search division prepares a detailed 
record of all shipments into each sales- 
man’s territory for a period of five 
yeats. This record shows the period- 
ical sales performance of every 
Celotex dealer in every territory. 

Based on these figures every sales- 
man is required to estimate the busi- 
ness he will sell each one of the 
dealers in his territory during the 
coming year. The salesman’s estimates 
are checked by his branch manager 
and are then analyzed by the com- 
mercial research division. 

When the estimates are fairly based 
on the past performance of the 
dealers, are reasonable, show a proper 
consideration for general business con- 
ditions in the territory and check well 


Typical of the work carried on by 
the research staff is the investigation 
of the potential market for Celotex 
in chicken house construction. Poul- 
try-raising sections of the country 
were mapped and the salesmen were 
given specific data on where the 
markets were and how they could 
be sold. 


with the division’s figures, they are 
approved. Then the total estimate be- 
comes the quota for the year for the 
salesman submitting it, for a terti- 
torial quota is merely the sum of the 
quotas of all the dealers in the terri- 
tory. 

But if the salesman’s estimates are 
not found to be reasonable and sound, 
as frequently happens, the proper cor- 
rections are made by the division. 
Then, whether the result is favorable 
or otherwise to the salesman, the re- 
visions are explained to him and we 
convince him that the scientific esti- 
mates of the division are more 
accurate than his own. Our system 
has its educational advantages and our 
salesmen are becoming more accurate 
in estimating their dealers’ quotas. 

Three months later, and after each 
subsequent quarter of the year, the 
division sends each salesman a de- 
tailed report showing how each dealer 
is progressing toward his quota. This 
report gives all shipments received to 
date by each dealer and, of course, 
shows the salesman whether his sales 
are building up at the rate necessary 
to make his quota. If the rate is low, 
the report points out the weak spots 
by giving the figures of the dealers 
who are falling behind. 

Before the establishment of the 
division some of our salesmen were 
inclined to allow their enthusiasm and 
optimism to influence their judgment. 
Others were too conservative and in- 
variably set their quotas too low. And 
while the sales department supervised 
all estimates and considered most of 
the available statistical factors, we 
lacked an adequate, scientific means of 
checking up. 

In a number of instances it is pos- 
sible we tried out good men in im- 
possible territories and misjudged 
them when they did not make good. 
We have also found that a few sales- 
men have apparently made good in a 
rather big way, when the sales vol- 
ume was more due to the fertility of 
the territory than to the ability of the 
men. 

Now, however, we have an accurate 
and scientific means of fixing all 
quotas and of judging the ability of 
our salesmen, and with its first year 
completed we find the system invalu- 
able. Practically all of our salesmen 
made their quotas and few went over 
them. For accuracy last year’s record 
will be the best we have made, and I 
am confident that the production de- 
partment can safely govern its rate of 
production this year on an estimated 
volume made up of the sum of our 
salesmen’s quotas. 

Contributing to quota estimating, 
as well as to the promotion of mer- 


chandising, the sales statistics of the 
division are the boiled-down essence 
of all facts and figures bearing on our 
business from every available source. 
Members of the division’s staff study 
innumerable government and trade 
association reports, the publications of 
the country’s best forecasting services, 
market handbooks giving detailed 
county statistics, Federal Reserve bul- 
letins and reports and a great deal of 
other material of the kind. 

All of these data are examined, 
noted, indexed and filed with the re- 
ports of the division on its own in- 
vestigations. Then, when a sales 
analysis of any field or industry is 
desired, the necessary figures can be 
readily tabulated. To date the divi- 
sion has made a number of such 
analyses. One of its first was in the 
farm field. I shall discuss it briefly 
because it is typical. 


Analyzing Poultry Business 


For some time dealers here and 
there had been selling a limited 
amount of Celotex for use in con- 
structing chicken houses. Our labora- 
tories experimented in the field and 
found our product particularly adapt- 
able and economical and the division’s 
analysis showed that the potential 
business was well worth going after. 
The division then mapped out the 
various sections of the country in 
which poultry raisers derive the maxi- 
mum income. Then, by analyzing 
each salesman’s territory in these sec- 
tions, the division was able to point 
out to us just where we could sell our 
product profitably for use on poultry 
farms. 

All analyses of the kind are con- 
sidered in correcting our salesmen’s 
quotas. Therefore, each salesman 
knows that he must use the data fur- 
nished and go after the new business 
to make his quota. Furthermore, 
dealers who sometimes are inclined to 
neglect a special market are spurred 
on to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities proved by the data. In the 
farm field alone the division has made 
a number of analyses and several in- 
vestigations, all of which have been 
profitable in our sales work. 

The market surveys conducted by 
the division are of two kinds—those 
pertaining to proposed new products 
and surveys concerning the established 
lines of Celotex. While market sur- 
veys on proposed products may seem 
to be a rather far-fetched aid to a 
salesman, we have found them to be 
a means of sustaining the enthusiasm 
and confidence of the sales force. 

All the work of the kind is fully 
reported to the force. For when a 

(Continued on page 302) 


This New England blan- 
ket mill was facing a 
real crisis. Markets had 
collapsed. The balance 
sheets were red and get- 
ting redder. Then came 
a change of sales policy 
that uncovered a fresh 
market that could be 
sold at a real profit. Here 
is proof that one real 
sales idea is often all that 
is needed to put a slip- 
ping business on its feet. 


Photograph b 
A. iouivene Roberts 


June 2, 1930. 


Dear Friend: 


We predicted rain, but 
we got a cloudburst. 


That best describes the response 

to our remarkable direct-from-the-mill offer to make fluffy, 
down-like, all-wool blankets from discarded wool objects taken from 
your rag bag. : 


In fact the demand was so great 

thet we were forced to train m:ny new workers into our already large 
force. During the summer we went, first, to keep these trained 
workers busy, and, second, to avoid the repetition of being 4 to 6 
weeks behind on orders during the rush Fell and Winter season. So ~- 


-- here is our tempting offer to 

you -=- GOOD ONLY UNTIL JULY 15th, 1930: Send us 10 lbs. of discarded 
woolen clothing, sweaters, golf hose, blankets, etc. and we will add 
enough fine pure wool and make you two full size blankets -- thick and 
warm and soft and snugly and oh, so beautiful -- each one a reguler 
lamb-of-a-blanket to bring new life and color to your bedroom. There: 
are six popular shades to pick from. See leaflet and sample card en- 
closed. 


YOU SEND NO MONEY NOW. 

They will be shipped during the first ten days in September and you 

merely pay the postman $6.95 for the two gorgeous blankets when they 
arrive. --end YOU WILL SAVE FROM $5.00 to $6.00 OVER STORE PRICES. 

But, youe must act now. 


And to prove to you how really 

wonderful this offer is, you will see - beginning in September - full 
page advertisements in colors in the leading magazines, offering these 
identical blankets at a substantially higher price, 


If you ere not entirely satisfied 
in every way, your money will be refunded immediately and without 
rrument. Surely, nothing could be fairer than that. 


meil the enclosed oard 
while you are thinking about it so this amazing opportunity 


Cordially yours, 


P. S. You are privileged 

to extend this offer to two 
of your friends. Cards for 
them are enclosed. 


BY 


New York City 


vy through your fingers. The card requires no stamp -- just 


H. R. DOUGHTY 
te Advertising and Marketing Counsel, 


More than 30 per cent of the women 
who received the simple direct-mail 
message which told them how to 

find “a new all-wool blanket in the 
_rag-bag” responded with orders. 

The appeal was one that went 
straight to the hearts of housewsves. 
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An 87-Year-Old Business 


Finds a Brand-New Market 


66 HERE’S a New All-Wool 
Blanket in Your Rag-Bag.” 
That is a somewhat un- 
usual statement under any 
circumstances, but something unusual 
had to be done in the case of an 
almost century-old New England 
blanket mill that, because of general 
conditions, found its business rapidly 
slipping away and no profit in what 
remained. 

Something had to be done and it 
was decided to test an entirely new 
market necessitating a complete right- 
about-face in sales and marketing 
policy. | Here is the story of what 
happened and the results obtained. In 
it there may be an idea for some 
manufacturer that will help locate an 
entirely new market and keep the 
wheels turning. 

For more than eighty of its eighty- 
seven years of existence this mill had 
an unbroken dividend record, the an- 
nual rate of payment ranging from a 
minimum of 10 per cent to a maxi- 
mum of 70 per cent. Then came the 
decline. No one seemed to know 
just where the trouble was or what 
the cause. The only premise on which 
to start was the fact that business had 
fallen off more than 60 per cent and 
there was literally no profit in what 
remained. 

Here are some of the facts that a 
thorough investigation revealed: In 
common with many other products of 
the textile industry, these blankets had 
been marketed from the start through 
a factor, or a mill representative, who 
marketed the output on a commission 
basis, carried the credits and advanced 
money to the mill for an additional 
commission or fee. Therefore the 
mill had no sales force of its own 
and since a large percentage of the 
blankets were shipped to the factor in 
New York and reshipped from there, 
they were not in possession of the 
names of their customers except in in- 
stances where the firms were depart- 
ment stores with buying power 
sufficiently large to warrant shipping 
direct from the mill, 

_ To the absence of national advertis- 
ing could be traced the direct cause of 
lack of customer demand by name 
and a recognized standard of value, 
with the result that the product was 


offered at prices that resolved them- 
selves into a matter of trading dollars. 
For example, here is a typical instance: 
A certain large department store 
bought several thousands of the blan- 
kets for a summer sale. The price 
paid was $3.45 and the terms were 2 
per cent seventy days—not ten days, 
mark you, but seventy days. The 
blankets were put on sale immediately 
upon their arrival at the special price 
of $4.95 each, ‘‘not more than two 
to a customer,” the store got the ma- 
jority of its money in cash and the 
balance was billed on charge accounts 
which were known to be good credit 
risks, but the mill invoice was not due 
for at least another sixty days—a very 
nice deal—for the store. 


Fifteen Cents Profit 


On the seventieth day the invoice 
was discounted for 2 per cent, pay- 
ment reaching the mill two to three 
days later. The profit to the mill was 
exactly fifteen cents a blanket, or 
slightly less than 4.5 per cent, which, 
if the money were advanced by the 
factor, would have been still less. 
There might have been a way out, if 
this could have been reckoned as one 
of six, sixty-day turnovers a year, but 
that was not possible because no store 
could stage six blanket sales a year. 
To this writer it looked very much 
as though they would be far better off 
with their capital out of the blanket 
mill business and into good safe mort- 
gages, but, unfortunately, the market 
for blanket mills—or anything else in 
the textile industry, for that matter 
—was not what might be called at its 
best and so something else had to be 
done. 

The department store had definitely 
proved that the public would absorb 
blankets in large quantities at $4.95, 
which price, with the 2 per cent dis- 
count, showed the store a profit of 
$1.57. Now if this $1.57 could be 
added to the mill profit of fifteen 
cents, making a total of $1.72, and 
the mill could get it all, the picture 
would change over night. It was on 
that premise, plus one additional ele- 
ment, that the following plan was 
based. The additional element was 
the fact that, under normal conditions, 
practically all blankets of all makes, 
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sold at retail at a cut price in the $5.00 
field, contain a large proportion of 
reworked wool. Normally they would 
sell at from $6.50 to $7.50, depend- 
ent on the store and prevailing con- 
ditions. They are advertised, and 
truthfully so, as all-wool blankets, no 
claim being made that they are made 
of virgin wool. 

In analyzing the situation, con- 
sideration was given to the fact that 
this was to be entirely a test cam- 
paign in search of a new market, and 
until such time as that market was 
proved and developed, it was thought 
best not to disturb the relations with 
the mill representative and the dealers 
throughout the country. And so a 
new company name was selected for 
the test, differing from the actual 
name of the mill but one that would 
at the same time convey the elements 
of age, reliability and all that sort of 
traditional atmosphere to which the 
mill was entitled. 

Three single-column advertisements 
were prepared, varying in size from 
thirty-five to ninety-eight lines, all 
carrying the same heading and sub- 
stantially the same story. The head- 
ing read: “There’s a New AIll-Wool 
Blanket in Your Rag-Bag.” In order 
to properly test the field and deter- 
mine the exact type of publications to 
use, they were run in two women’s 
magazines, two typical mail-order 
magazines and two metropolitan news- 
papers. The larger size copy carried 
a coupon but the smaller thirty-five-line 
size did not. They were written to 
pull orders direct, but, failing in that, 
it was hoped they would pull inquiries. 

A number of orders were received, 
but of course there were more in- 
quiries than orders, which was logical 
since the name of the mill was new 
to everyone, even the owners. The 
order and inquiry cost averaged ap- 
proximately thirty-six cents each, con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory in the 
light of the final results. 

Here are the facts on which the 
entire hope of success was pinned. 
Aside from the fact that the appeal 
was a novel one, it was estimated that 
the wool that would be sent in would 
offset to a great degree the inquiry and 
order cost. Ordinarily old wool, con- 

(Continued on page 305) 
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It is the manufacturers themselves who have taught buyers to look with suspicion 
upon every quotation that is put forth as the company’s “best price” 


~The Discount Racket — 
_ Arch Enemy of Profits 


DDITIONAL and convincing 

testimony as to the basic cause 

of the prevailing chaos in the 

‘food trades was unwittingly 
suggested by a salesman. During a 
chance meeting, he explained that he 
had tried to sell a certain grocery 
chain, but that the buyer had put him 
off after demanding concessions which 
his company would not grant. 

He said that his company, produc- 
ers of a line of household specialties, 
was just breaking into the grocery 
chain field, and with some success. 
However, since he had nothing better 
than a flat carload price, he expressed 
doubt as to the possibility of selling 
the chain he was after. 

“They've got more than 2,000 
stores,’ he told me, “which means 
they would buy about $200,000 worth 
of our goods a year. The buyer of- 
fered to place an order for test sales 
in about 500 stores; but he wanted 
an advertising allowance and a confi- 
dential discount. When I told him 
my house would not cut our prices 
in. any way for anyone, he turned me 
down. But I know he is interested. 
I'm collecting more data on how 
readily and. profitably our line sells 
in chain stores, and I’m going after 
him again in a-few days.” 


BY JAMES TRUE 


From all I had heard, this experi- 
ence suggested an opportunity of 
showing up fallacies and the uneco- 
nomic results of chain store buying. 
Over long distance, the chief buyer, 
who is also an official of the organ- 
ization, agreed to give an interview 
on “a phase of merchandising”; but 
when I went to see him, and ex- 
plained that I wanted him to justify 
his buying methods, he frankly said 
that he had no justification to offer, 
and that buying was a subject he did 
not care to discuss for publication. 

But when I assured him that it 
was the truth I was after, and that 
I would not identify him nor his 
company in the article, his attitude 
changed. He expressed the belief 
that practically all chain store buyers 
are hampered by problems identical 
with his own, and remarked that per- 
haps an airing of the facts might ac- 
complish some good. 

“The subject covers a good deal of 
ground,” he observed. ‘Where shall 
we begin?” 

“Well,” I replied, “just imagine 
that I am a salesman who offers you 
something you want. I have quoted 
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you my lowest carload price, the 
same price my company gives every 
carload buyer. I refuse absolutely to 
give you any advertising or other con- 
cessions, assuring you that my com- 
pany grants them to no one. Would 
you put in my goods?” 

“Yes,” the buyer answered instant- 
ly, “provided I was convinced that 
you were telling the truth. 

“Understand,” he continued, “that 
my company does not want advertis- 
ing allowances or discounts for store 
display, nor confidential or other con- 
cessions of any kind. We always 
have realized that the discount rackets 
are unsound and costly. But what 
can we do about it? 

“Our success depends on our abil- 
ity to get the lowest prices quoted on 
the goods we handle. We do not 
want a better price. We never have 
asked any manufacturer to give us 3 
better price than he gives to other 
carload buyers. On an equal price 
basis, we have proved that we can 
command a large and profitable vol- 
ume, because of our ability to met 
chandise groceries; but how to get an 
equitable price is the most serious 
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problem which faces our business. 

“With the exception of very few, 
the manufacturers in our industry, 
including most of the national adver- 
tisers, have no fixed price policies. 
Many times we have thought we had 
the lowest price on some well-known 
commodity, only to find that a com- 
petitor was buying the goods cheap- 
ef. 

“It is amazing how many reputable 
manufacturers will assure us that they 
have quoted their lowest cash price, 
and then grant an additional discount 
in the name of advertising, as a con- 
fidential rebate, or in the form of 
free goods. They evidently haven't 
the foresight and judgment to make 
a fair price and stick to it. They 
compel us to use unsound and de. 
ceptive methods to get their best 
prices. Then they condemn the 
chains for unfair buying methods. 

“Except when we buy from the 
few manufacturers who operate on 
fixed policies, we never know when 
we've bought our goods right. Usu- 
ally, in taking on a new line, the 
salesman quotes his ‘best’ price. Then 
we talk advertising allowances, or 
charges for store and window dis- 
play, or confidential or other dis- 
counts. In this way, in a great many 
instances, we finally succeed in buy- 
ing from 15 to 25 per cent less than 
the ‘best’ prices quoted. And even 


company merchandises its goods. 
The advertising is based on careful 
studies of customer preferences and 
seasonal demands. Store and window 
displays are planned in a similar 
manner, and store managers are in- 
structed regarding the goods to be 
featured during every week of the 
ear. 

“It would be impossible to conduct 
our business profitably,” the buyer 
continued, “if we did not merchandise 
our goods according to a carefully 
thought-out policy. We may pretend 
that our stores offer the manufacturer 
a profitable means of advertising and 
charge him accordingly, in order to 
get his lowest price; but if we are 
doing our work properly we can’t 
offer a medium of advertising for 
manufacturers. If our stores are 
really the buying agents for their com- 
munities, it stands to reason that they 
can’t be dominated by any advertising 
policy but our own. 

‘Many manufacturers seem to think 
there is something magical about 
chain store advertising. We used to 
feature nationally advertised and 
standard brands in our copy; but late- 
ly we have been dropping them be- 
cause we have found it more profit- 
able to advertise other goods. And 
almost every time we have ceased to 
advertise a brand we have had a call 
from the manufacturer's representa- 


When Sales Management last November started all 
this discussion about advertising and selling rackets” 
the president of one leading company in its field 
wrote, “I hope you'll have something to say about 
secret rebates and ‘inside’ discounts—they consti- 
tute one of the most costly rackets of all.” This 
article shows how costly they have proved to be. 


then, at the time, we do not know 
that we have bought the goods at the 
lowest price the manufacturer is 
quoting.” 

As to the purpose of advertising 
and other allowances, this official em- 
phatically declared it to be price-cut- 
ting. He explained at some length 
the scientific manner in which his 

*This is the fourth article of a series 
on various types of advertising and selling 
tackets. The first appeared November 8, 
1930 (“Advertising Rackets”); other arti- 
cles appeared January 17, 1931 (“The 
Drug Trade, Too, Has Its Advertising 
Rackets”), and January 31, 1931 (‘‘Hello, 
Sucker !””) 


tive. They used to howl and kick 
when we cut their established prices 
to meet competition; but now many 
of them are willing to have us ad- 
vertise their goods at any old price, 
and to allow us a special discount 
for doing so. 

“As far as we know, the advertis- 
ing and other discount rackets were 
started by manufacturers, and it looks 
as if the manufacturers will have to 
clean up the resulting muss. Years 
ago, several manufacturers whose lines 
we had handled for some time, of- 
fered to pay us, in the form of in- 
side and confidential discounts, to ad- 
vertise their goods. And the offers 


still prevail. Just the other day, a 
sales manager called on me with 
clippings of our advertisements, and 
asked what his company could do to 
induce us to devote a few lines of 
every advertisement to his goods. 

“That manufacturer, you may be 
sure, weakened his position with us. 
His inquiry showed us that he had 
a confidential advertising allowance 
which he hadn't offered us. After 
a long discussion, he gave us the con- 
cession—an extra 2 per cent— and we 
agreed to advertise his goods occa- 
sionally. Well, we always have ad- 
vertised his goods occasionally, and 
I cite this to show how futile it is 
for a manufacturer to attempt to buy 
a chain’s advertising. 

“Tt isn’t solely the advertising that 
sells goods. It’s the quality of the 
merchandise and the merchandising 
of the producer. Nobody has ever 
successfully advertised an _ inferior 
piece of merchandise in our industry. 
We think a great deal more of a 
manufacturer who tells us that he has 
improved the quality of his goods 
than we do of the producer who of- 
fers us a special advertising allow- 
ance, and we will sell vastly more of 
his goods for him.” 


Quality Wins Orders 


In support of this statement the 
official mentioned a line of preserves 
and another food specialty that were 
bought on quality alone, since they 
never have been advertised, and on 
which the chain is doing an enormous 
business. About four years ago, the 
manufacturer of the preserves sent 
several cases to the headquarters office, 
with the understanding that the goods 
were to be sampled by the officials, 
buyers and district managers. The 
vote of these men was unanimously 
in favor of the new goods because 
of their delicious quality. The prices 
were right; the goods were tried out 
and found to be salable, and they have 
been remarkably successful. 

The specialty mentioned was re- 
cently substituted for another brand. 
When a group of store managers were 
questioned as to the change, they 
voted against it on the ground that 
the established brand was well known 
by the public. But when test sales 
in several stores showed that the new 
brand outsold the old, the change was 
made in all stores. 

“The manufacturers of these spe- 
cialties never have asked us to adver- 
tise their goods,” the buyer explained. 
“Their prices are net, and we never 
have asked them for an allowance or 
concession of any kind. They are 
making money and we want all of our 

(Continued on page 303) 


Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 


Number Three: Philadelphia 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 43.9 miles—Shown by Circle on Map) 
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HILE municipal Philadel. 
phia grew, during the past 
decade, at a much slower 


rate than that for the na. 
tion as a whole, the figure for the city 
of Philadelphia is by no means repre. 
sentative of the growth of the entire 
market. This is true because in this 
market, as in the two previous areas 
analyzed (New York and Chicago), 
the rapid rate of growth in the sub. 
urban areas surrounding the city is § 
the outstanding development brought 
out in the new census. 

There happens to be only one city 
over 10,000 population within the 
carrier limits as defined by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. This city, 
Camden, New Jersey, increased 2.1 
per cent. Here, however, the same 
trend that is true of the market as a 
whole, again applies, because Camden 
County increased 32.4 per cent. The 
eight largest cities outside the carrier 
limits, but within the trading radius, 
increased 5.4 per cent. Eighteen other 
cities over 10,000 within the trading 
radius jumped 68.2 per cent—more 
than four times the rate of growth 
in the country as a whole. 

Among the counties contiguous to 
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coincident with that of municipal 
Philadelphia), | Delaware County 
showed the most rapid growth, its rate 
being 61.9 per cent. 

Sales executives are reminded that, 
in the case of the Philadelphia market, 
as with New York, the area includes 
a number of sub-markets which must 
be studied as separate entities if a cor- 
rect understanding of the area as a 
whole is to be gained. These include 
Wilmington, Trenton and Atlantic 
City. Camden, although a separate 
municipality and in a different state, 
is definitely a part of the Philadelphia 
city market, and is recognized as such 
by the A. B. C. which includes Cam- 
den in the A. B. C. carrier limits of 
Philadelphia. Atlantic City, particu- 
larly, is one market that cannot be 
gauged accurately on the basis of 
census figures, due to the fact that sts 
transient population is so heavy at cet: 
tain seasons of the year. 

Figures presented on total and pet 
capita spendable money income as tab- 
ulated are taken from an original sta- 
tistical study made by SALES MANAGE- 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Philadelphia 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 
The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
S with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Repro- 
: duction, except by special permission, is forbidden. 
i .— P. Per All Spendable Per 
iladel Miles Pod Cent Money Capita 
le past § from Population Gain Population Gain Income, 1929 Spendable 
slower P City Philadelphia 1920 1930 or Loss County 1920 1930 orLoss (000 omitted) Income 
he na. Me ancy cov gs toe teensy 1,823,779 1,950,961 7.0 Philadelphia 1,823,779 1,950,961 7.0 $2,614,114 $1,331 
he city (i a. th eee 1 116,309 118,700 2.1 Camden 190,508 252,312 32.4 258,168 1,023 
Wr Chester, PRs css wscdsivadewes 13.4 58,030 59,164 2.0 Delaware 173,084 280,264 61.9 262,043 935 
repfe- WORgeristowh, PRs wcccccecscces BF 32,319 35,853 10.9 Montgomery 199,310 265,804 33.4 286,774 1,079 
entire SO VelistowN, Pa. weiss ccs deccs 40.2 17,431 19,430 11.5 sy 7 
: A SO Cosesvitie, PR. cick sivas 38.6 14,515 14,582 i Chester 115,120 126,629 10.0 95,690 756 
in this s* Wilmington, Del. ............ 26.7 110,168 106.597 —3.3 New Castle 148,239 161,032 8.6 161.777 1,005 
; “San et ee nerE 33.5 119,289 123,356 3.4 Mercer 159,881 187,143 17.1 177,513 948 
> areas ** Atlantic City, N. J. .......-. 59.7 50,707 66,198 30.6 Atlantic 83,914 124,823 48.9 134.176 «1,074 
cago) #e Millville, Ny Js ccc ieee wees 42 14,691 14,705 -1 Cumberland 61,348 69,895 13.9 53,708 769 
: eee Bosna, IN, Sy. oss wesc ee 20 9,049 10,844 19.8 Burlington 81,770 93,541 14.4 80,813 864 
1¢ sub- FF *#* Pleasantville, N. J. .......... 60.2 5,887 11,580 96.7 Atlantic See above 
city j *** Collingswood, N. J. ......... 6 8,714 12,723 46.0 Camden See above 
y is WerrGlneenter, IWs Be we cecs scenes 6 12,162 13,796 13.4 S 
rought ##* Pensauken, N. J. ..........-- 6.6 6,474 16,915 161.3 
emma, IN: J. oc ecccecsareee 41 14,323 15,699 9.6 Cumberland See above 
A a nnaCnESS 10,402 14,047 35.0 _ 
ne cit AS a SS Saas 53.4 14,580 27,121 86.0 Mercer See above 
; Y — *#* Phoenixville, Pa. ..........-- 28.1 10,484 12,029 14.7 Chester See above 
in the ##* West Chester, Pa. ........... 28 11,717 12,325 5.2 2 
Auli SOP avetOrd,, FAs cece cave ves 10 6,631 21,362 222.2 Delaware See above 
— AAudit *#* Radnor, Pa. ............0005 12 8,181 12,263 49.9 = 
S city wer Upper Dathy, Pa. ...<.2 00: 6.1 8,956 46,626 420.6 a 
| : wore | a . Si ae re rae 11.9 8,684 18,648 114.7 Montgomery See above 
ed 2.1 *** Cheltenham, Pa. ............. 9.7 11,015 15,731 42.8 _ 
se *%* Conshohocken, Pa. .......... 13.7 8,481 10,815 27:5 
- Same *** Lower Merion, Pa. .......... 6.1 23,866 35,166 47.3 am 
ee NE, OR sda versie se<es 23.5 10.273 11,799 14.9 Bucks 82,476 96,727 17.3 61,141 632 
Gloucester, N. J. 48,224 70,802 46.8 59,117 835 
camden Salem, N. J. 36,572 36,834 7 29,237 794 
The RGPE ME PO ENN cic siscéccn vaccine Relememeen wae wel aearecwemweameleeeas 3,204,225 3,716,767 16.0 $4,274,271 $1,149 
asta * Cities over 10,000 within carrier limits (A.B.C.). 
radius, ** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A.B.C.) 
n other *** Other cities and/or counties over 10,000 within A.B.C. trading radius. 
trading “Miles from Philadelphia’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 
—more 
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MENT and presented, complete, in the B d D li > 
ous to J annul reference number of this mga. Borden to Deliver Orange Juice 
area is — zine issued September 27, 1930. For . ° 
inicipal ff 2 full explanation of the method Jf} I est 1n New y ork Market 
County — through which those figures were 
{ ev , « ~ ‘ 
its rate ed hg a 9, 10 and 11 of orm Borden’s Farm Products Company, Although additions to the wagon line 
ad that spendabl igus a | ve! so hie subsidiary of the Borden Company, would be desirable from some stand- 
mies Kae " rs oa pea = “9 omingg a New York, will start next month to _ points, most of the drivers are already 
a oe ee distribute Florida orange juice to re- _ routed up to the limits of their physical 
includes fF cases with the figures printed in the tail stores and consumers in the New ity.” 
h must fF teference issue, since they have been : capacity. _ 
pen a. q “fi the final New York metropolitan area. In the event that the orange juice 
sage i e — wi e ied Frozen at Tampa by a quick freezing experiment proves successful, it will 
‘toctode b fate P a 7 eo" pi gre se “ process, the product will be delivered be extended to and promoted in other 
Atlantic Ma Ei cee | a : a frozen to customers by the Borden parts of the country—the California 
separate ‘ieiitimate & eae pared omy wagons during the test. growers probably supplying the Bor- 
ak ; gu 7 ee ere ; The plan is entirely experimental, den needs in the west. 
del bis oa information about the Phil- Stuart Peabody, general advertising  Borden’s distribution, except for the 
a cs Phil, 1a area may be obtained from: manager, told SALES MANAGEMENT, southeast and New England, is now 
= Ce Ne adelphia: Bulletin, Inquirer, _and is being tried because orange juice almost completely nation-wide. Its 
alia of an Public Ledger, ; Record and _is an item of daily consumption. annual sales volume is approximately 
oil er a Progress Association ; Atlan- “Most of our wagons for some $300,000,000. 
et be Cr pees and Union; Camden: — years have carried butter, eggs and National Dairy Products Corporation, 
oe ll 2 ost; Chester: Times; Norris- cheese, in addition to fluid milk,” Mr. | New York, is planning expansion on 
that its nag ge Times-Herald ; Tren- Peabody explained. “At one time or the Pacific Coast, Thomas H. MclIn- 
at cer: Po imes; Wilmington: Every Even- another we have added other items, netney, president, announced at Los 
F & Jou nal, News and Star. such as a mixed chocolate drink and _— Angeles this week. Companies which 
and pet Previous studies in this series cov- coffee, but our regular outlets protested. may be absorbed are Western Dairy 
apne 4 = New York City (January 31, We have not tried to carry evaporated § Products Corporation, with an annual 
saal sit a. and Chicago (February 7, or condensed milk because these prod- sales volume of about $26,000,000, 
' 931). A similar study of the ucts are too heavy in weight and the and Golden State Company, Ltd., with 


ea will appear next week. 


profit margin too small.” 


a volume of about $34,000,000. 


at Best Foods Have Learned 
about Better Sales Control 


WAS talking the other day with 

one of the officers of a mid- 

western flour and ‘cereal mill on 

the subject of incfeased efficiency 
in selling and oh the opportunity 
every selling organization has in the 
adoption of more intelligent sales 
control methods. ° 

“They're making some wonderful 
strides along those lines today,” he 
said. ‘Wonderful strides! and every 
step forward helps to cut selling costs 
which in turn release just so much 
more of the consumers’ money for 
additional spending that is taking up 
the production slack that’s at the bot- 
tom of all this recent trouble we've 
been having. 

“Every sales manager worthy of the 
name ought to be doing a lot of delv- 
ing into the subject nowadays. Often 
he can pay his firm just as big a 
dividend—maybe’ a bigger one—by 
increasing the profit’ on his present 
sales volume as he can by dumping a 

*The third of a group of articles by Mr. 
Mann on more efficient sales control. 
Other articles appeared January 3, 1931 
(“What More Intensive Sales Analysis 
Did for Webb Coffee’’), and January 24, 
1931 (“Lower Selling Costs through Bet- 
ter Sales Control’). 


lot more goods on an already glutted 
market. 

“Modern sales managers are study- 
ing markets to see how much time 
and effort they can absorb and still 
yield a profit. Intensifying here and 
cutting down there in order to make 
selling more efficient. It’s true that 
such tactics may take away a certain 
amount of glamor from personal sell- 
ing and possibly impair the initiative 
of some of the older salesmen, who 
have been used to much more latitude, 
but that too will pass. As the younger 
salesmen come up to take their places, 
the old time ‘knights of the grip’ will 
disappear and will be replaced by 
what might be called ‘knights of the 
chessboard.’ And the increased effi- 
ciency that will come under a sound 
and properly run sales control system 
will not only pay better salaries to the 
new-type salesmen, but will pay better 
dividends to the firm as well.” 

I am sure you will be interested in 
one more case of sales efficiency in 
the grocery field. You may recall that 
the first case I outlined to you in this 
series was that of a local coffee manu- 
facturer who has his own sales force 
and who does all ‘his local selling 
directly to the trade. The second was 
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Based on an interview 
by Walter Mann* with 


JOHN J. MACK 


S ecretary-treasurer, 


Hickman & Squire, Inc., Chicago 


that of a nationally known flour and 
cereal manufacturer (not the one men- 
tioned in this article) who sells both 
direct to the trade and through job- 
bers. The third grocery case is that 
of Hickman & Squire, Inc., wagon or 
truck distributors for Best Foods, Inc,, 
who operate over a wide swath of the 
north and midwest, with headquarters 
in Cleveland and twelve branches as 
far west as Chicago, and as far east 
as Rochester, New York. 

My informant was J. J. Mack, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Hickman & 
Squire, Inc. The way in which these 
Hickman & Squire people handle their 
territories, and likewise their salesmen, 
is nothing short of superb in its 
smooth efficiency. Here is an example. 
Outside the city of Chicago and its 
suburbs they ship their products to 
resident salesmen by truck once 4 
week. The salesman piles his smallet 
truck full of a stock assortment of 
goods and covers his territory from 4 
nearby point, delivering the needed 
merchandise as he goes and collecting 
for it on delivery, thus giving in most 
cases a better service than the average 
jobber possibly could, practically with- 
out shipping costs. And, _pfals¢ 
heaven, without the collection losses 
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A Picture of 
Fountain Operation 
and Supervision 


Produced by 
Jam Handy ((§) 
Picture Service. 


Western pallZ/ectric 
SOUND JE4ll system 


Arrangement Audio-Cinema Inc. 


A Sound Business Builder 


ir and 
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. . . P Jy . . ih. y . . 

both W cided to give druggists a complete tive impressions that carry conviction 
1 “ah picture of the best way to build up a_ and supply proof. With sound-on-film, 
A pe profitable soda fountain business, they the presentation of personalities and in- 
c* engaged expert service to help them pre-_ cidents becomes complete. 
of the sent their ideas. After more than two years of comprehen- 
ye Under Coca-Cola supervision, the right sive experience with all methods of sound 
ng sound picture for the purpose was Picture production, and with a back- 

planned and produced on schedule, and ground of fifteen | deadline standard mo- 
ale is now being presented at druggists’ con- 10n picture production, Jam Handy 
nenge ventions and sales meetings throughout Picture Service is now equipped with the 
got the country. most up-to-date sound studios and equip- 
» thee ; ment, for complete sound production, 
adie Motion pictures of the right kind offer entirely under its own control. 
in its ;’ 
ample. Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose 
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ai ® Jamison Handy, President 
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which have been so embarrassing at 
times, to both manufacturers and job- 
bers. These “road” salesmen are 
checked up daily through reports, but 
an inventory of their stocks is made 
only weekly as their new stocks come 
in. The result is that while prac- 
tically the last vestige of early-Pullman 
romance is eliminated from the job 
of selling perishable foods, and 
whereas men, who wear Hickman- 
Squire smocks, and deliver their own 
goods, do seem to have taken much of 
the glitter off the so-called “‘profes- 
sion” of salesmanship, they actually 
seem to get more orders and make 
more daily calls (despite their added 
delivery and collection duties) than 
do their brother “knights of the grip,” 
whose only physical activity is the 
heavy lifting of pencil and salespad 
and the carrying of a large stock of 
well-worn diplomacy. 

_ Even out on the road therefore, 
their force is a highly efficient unit. 
But the way they operate in the city 
of Chicago is even more so. Let’s 
hear Mr. Mack tell that story in his 
own way. 

“We have twenty-two salesmen in 
the city of Chicago (including Cicero, 
Berwyn and Oak Park), and 
four in the other suburbs. 

In addition to these twenty- 
two men we have eleven 
supervisors who act as special 
salesmen. They are at the 
same time able, collectively, 
to keep an eye on all the city 
territories to make sure that 
the salesmen are doing a 
good job both on new pros- 
pects and new products, as 
well as on old. We call 
them trouble shooters, be- 
cause, whenever there’s trou- 
ble of any kind, a customer 
likes to talk it out with a 
man a little further up in 
authority than the salesman. 

“These supervisors have 
been selling in Chicago for a 
good many years. It takes a 
lot to fool them on a loca- 
tion, or a routing, or even 
an individual store. In the 
old days before we put in this 
sales control system, the 
knowledge they had of Chi- 
cago was the keynote of our 
selling success. But now, 
since we have detailed maps 


The black letters indicate the twenty- 
two territories used as a working basis 
by the Hickman & Squire sales force 
in Chicago. For a full explanation of 
the sales control plan under which they 
operate, see the accompanying article. 
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of each sales territory and the sales 
control sheets to correspond with 
them, we rely on them more as pinch 
hitters in the difficult cases and as 
supervisors than as mere routers of 
salesmen. 

“We have two base supply stations 
in the city proper, and the supervisors 
practically run the sales and delivery 
end of these two stations with some 
supervision here and there from me. 

“We had been operating for about 
a year and a half on our present sales 
basis, getting along the best we could, 
when we were offered a copy of a 
sales control manual gotten out by 
one of the local newspapers here in 
Chicago. We had never heard of the 
book up to that time, having relied 
wholly on salesmen and supervisors 
and their own excellent personal 
knowledge of their territories. But 
the minute this manual’s principles 
were briefly explained to us, we could 
see where we could use it to great 
advantage. 

“The book as you see by the map 
shown below is broken up into fifty- 
four sales divisions. These territories 
are much too small for us and so 
we combined them into twenty-two 
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territories as shown by the heavy let. 
ters superimposed on the map. The 
heavier lines give you the outlines of 
each territory. 


“These territories are laid out to fit 
our particular method of distribution, 
As wagon (motor truck) distributors 
we act as both distributors and jobbers, 
delivering the goods to both chain and 
independent grocers, delicatessens, 
restaurants and other retail outlets, 
and collecting for them right on the 
spot, except, of course, in the case of 
chain stores, where we have them Sign 
an order blank, which is in duplicate, 
so that we both have a record of what 
has been delivered. (See Form B, 
page 282). All territories are so routed 
that each salesman covers the same 
general route around his territory 
daily, starting at the point where he 
left off the previous day, for his store 
to store calls. This results in a maxi- 
mum of delivery efficiency, with a 
minimum of wasted time. For if a 
grocer is busy when our salesman 
comes in, if he doesn’t know the gro. 
cer very well, he can pass him up until 
the next day, instead of standing 
around on one foot or the other like 
so many salesmen do waiting for the 

proprietor or store manager 
to get through with some- 
body else. 

“In actual fact in a good 
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many cases the salesman 
builds up the confidence of 
his trade so carefully that he 
simply goes right to the 
counters where our goods 
are kept, checks up on our 
various items, sees what is 
missing or short, adds what 
knows the man would 
order, makes out the sales 
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slip, and gets his cash, and is 
on his way before the aver- 
age so-called salesman would 
have even had an interview 
started. 

“The psychological effect 
on the dealer of this sort of 
service is, by the way, pretty 
interesting. It isn’t long be- 
fore the dealers recognize 
that our man is there to con- 
serve their time as well as his 
own, and they see to it that 
he gets out first, again and 
again. All of which 1s 
marked up to the man’s 
credit in sales at the end of 
a day. For with the simple 
sort of selling that is in 
volved in our line, the num- 
ber of exposures to a sale 
that a salesman manages t0 
achieve in a day will prac- 
tically govern the number 0 
sales he makes, This 
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TELEPHONE! 


Today's economical way 


of doing business 


LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN REDUCED FOUR TIMES IN THE PAST FEW YEARS. CALLING FROM COAST TO COAST NOW COSTS ONLY $9 


RATES...low e e ¢ SERVICE... better than ever 


In topay’s keen competition, the telephone is 
getting things done in minutes. It allows a person 
to accomplish more. It cuts costs. 

A sales executive analyzed the methods of the 
men under him. He found that the most successful 
Werte increasing their productive time by the use of 
the telephone. Others were spending only a few 
hours each week actually talking to buyers; the 
test of the time they passed in ante-rooms waiting 
{0 see prospects and buyers. 

' Long Distance does away with unneces- 
Saty waste of time. It is a quick and direct 


pathway to greater sales opportunities. Whether it 
is used to make an appointment or to conclude a 
deal, it is one of today’s efficient and economical 
ways of doing business. 

The map shows some typical rates from New 
York City—station-to-station day rates for three 
minutes. Evening and night rates are even lower. 

Telephone calls between cities cost little. Con- 
sider them in the light of what they get done and 
you will know why so many companies are 
instructing their people to use Long Distance 
wherever possible. 
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Route No.=- Dist.- Day - 
Phate DATE DATE DATE DATE DATE DATE DATE 


Items Sald Amt. |Items Sold Ant. items Sold fmt. |Iteins Sold Amt. [Items Sold Amt. [Items Sold Amt.[Items Sold Amt. |Items Sold Ant. 


- CODE - 


Pounds ~ Red Figures ~ Nucoa 
Mi o= Mayonnaise 
T = Thousand Islend 


R = Relish Spred 
P = Pickles 


fee 


S = Salad Dressing 
Peanut Spred 


Itelian Dinners 
Barbecue Seuce 


} 
Phone 
| ahr VAN & SQUing 


Chi, 0 ti 
Bolg "ago, m1, 2515.1, we 


Chicken Ravioli 
Greted Cheese 


N 
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Mushroom Sauce 
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Fould's Noodles 


nein 


V = Pabst-ett Varieties L ee 


(Form A, above) Master sales sheets are made up every eight weeks to 
give a general picture of conditions in all territories. (Form B, right center) 
Chain stores are asked to sign this order blank in duplicate, so that both 


parties to the sale have an accurate record of deliveries. 


(Form C, right 


below) Salesmen make out this check-slip for every dealer, whether a sale 
is made or not. These slips yield an inconceivable amount of information. 


wouldn’t, of course, apply to all kinds 
of products by any means, but it is 
particularly applicable to perishable 
merchandise such as the Best Foods 
people make, i.e., margarine, salad 
dressings, etc. Heavier or slower 
moving merchandise like, let us say, 
canned goods, or too-bulky merchan- 
dise, such as flour or breakfast food, 
might not have the ease of handling 
or be able to use the same speed and 
size of motor truck which permits of 
easy parking and quick getaway. Or 
if it required the putting of two men 
on the truck to move the cases, or if 
we had to put the goods in the cellar 
instead of on the shelves as we usually 
can, the plan would not work out so 
profitably or so well. But in the case 
of goods like ours, we are sure that 
we are doing a much better and much 
cheaper job of simultaneous sales and 
delivery than most. These territories 
are all routed in a separate book for 
ready reference by myself or by our 
supervisors. 

“The advantage of going over the 
same route each day, picking up the 
calls missed on the previous day’s run, 
is particularly important in the case 
of perishable merchandise. The deal- 
er’s tendency with perishable merchan- 
dise is to keep the stocks down to a 
minimum so that he can be assured 
that the goods he sells his customers 
are fresh, And yet the goods must be 
on the shelves constantly if no sales 
are to be lost. This clearly neces- 
sitates a very prompt, very efficient 
and very flexible delivery system. 

“With our men going around their 
territories daily, they can stop in on 
anyone who they think might need 
goods, even when the dealers them- 
selves are not quite sure that they need 
something. With 800-odd items to 
watch, it is often true that our men 
are better informed of the grocers’ 
normal daily or weekly requirements 


in our line than they are themselves. 
Our salesmen in most cases assume 
this responsibility, and they wouldn’t 
oversell a man for anything in the 
world. But they wll see that he is 
not understocked in proportion to the 
business that he may be expected to 
do. 

“There is also the case of the dealer 
who thinks he doesn’t need any of 
our goods today; and having under- 
estimated his day’s business, calls up 
and says he must have a half dozen 
of this or of that in a hurry. He gets 
it the very next day—often the same 
day—as our salesmen call us up 
periodically. This double-action serv- 
ice pleases the dealers a lot, and we 
have the direct credit for giving them 
this special service. 

“So you can see how, when we at- 
tempt to cover the city so carefully 
and so thoroughly, the offer of a set of 
maps showing where every retail groc- 
er in the city of Chicago is located, his 
grade, the surrounding territory in 
terms of the extent of one foreign 
element or another, was snapped up 
eagerly. We started to put the sys- 
tem into operation at once. 

“As I told you earlier, we made 
up our own sales districts by com- 
bining several of the fifty-four sales 
divisions on the master map until we 
had the right sized territory for each 
of our twenty-two men to cover once 
every week, which is normally often 
enough for our line of goods. You 
understand this is no criticism of the 
fifty-four sales divisions as shown on 
the map. In fact we feel that it was 
a good thing to make these districts 
small, for it is then possible for any 
manufacturer to combine them to fit 
his needs, whereas it would be much 
more difficult to try to split territories 
if they had been made larger. 

“Then, too, our Class A rating of 
a dealer is not quite that of some 
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other concerns whose products are 
different. At most we mean by Class 
A that he is a desirable dealer to 
carry our goods. Every firm using 
such a sale control system ought to 
have its own definition of what con- 
stitutes a Class A prospect for theit 
line of products. 

“Our method of using the sales 
control records is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the way in which I under- 
stand other firms use them, We 
have fitted them into our regular sales 
records procedure so that we can to- 
tal them up, on master sales sheets 
(see Form A, above), opposite the 
territorial maps, every eight weeks, to 
see how the various sales territorics 
are going. ; 

“We have a small stock checking 
slip which the salesman makes out for 
every call he completes, whether he 
sells the dealer or not. (See Form 

(Continued on page 306) 
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The Mark of 

Good Book- 

Making since 
1877. 


will it 
be the 


vear Ss Teor 00 celina 


meet the demands and encourage the fa- 


“B f this year's critical buyers? 
est vor of this years critical buyers¢ 
1931 will be a crucial year for buying- 


Seller’’2 literature. The catalogs that will “sell” 
* will be those that can attract and con- 
vince through a quality appeal. Their 

exterior and interior must reflect the 

worth and stability of the organization they represent. 


For more than fifty years the W. B. Conkey Company has sup- 
plied “best sellers” to many of the nation’s largest users of 
hard-bound sales literature. The Conkey idea that craftsman- 
ship need not be slighted in the mass production of business 
literature—catalogs, manuals, reference books—has won the 
approval of progressive industry . . . The modern Conkey plant, 
highly efficient in all departments, can economically produce 
your “best seller” for 1931. The facts about Conkey service 
will be of profitable interest to you .... ask about them. 


W+B+CONKEY CO- 


Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO & NEW YORK 


This manual has been Conkey's 

“best seller’. Now in its third 

edition, it explains Conkey's 

efficient system of production. 
Write for a copy. 


Exhibit Shows Design Piracy 
in Many Different Fields 


CURRENT exhibition, spon. 

sored by the League for the 

Suppression of Design Piracy, 

shows dozens of examples of 
the activity of professional ““cOpy-cat- 
ters.” It includes specimens from tex- 
tiles, wall papers, metal table lamps, 
furniture, type, lace, luggage and a 
variety of other products. 

Most of the pirated textile designs 
in the exhibition are cheap copies of 
high-grade silks which have been 
stolen through a photographic process, 
Manufacturers in this field point to 
the heavy losses incurred when it be- 
comes necessary to close out numbers 
which have thus been pirated. 

The photographs reproduced here 
show originals of various products ex- 

ORIGINAL hibited beside the copies. In many 
cases detailed examination is necessary 
to detect any difference, so faithful 
Photos by have the pirates been to the original. 
W orsinger The United States is said to be the 
ssalllalaniinaais only important country that does not 
offer some protection by law to the 
originators of product styles and de- 
signs. 


ORIGINAL 


The complicated sales and 
distribution problems, aris- 
ing out of widespread 
“copy-catting” of designs, 
have come in for a large 
amount of discussion in con- 
nection with the introduc- 
tion of the Vestal Bill in 
Congress. Above are shown 
three sections of an exhibit 
at the Art Centre, New 
York City, sponsored by the 
League for the Suppression 
of Design Piracy and the 
American Union of Decora- 
tive Artists and Craftsmen. 
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in Detroit newspapers is based upon a ms bli h ds 
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of The Detroit News to reach De- ae 

troit’s purchasing power, alone. The : D * ti iti 1 930 
Detroit News has the greatest cir- Ee roi in Z 
ers as high as 91% of the financially 

able homes. Many advertisers achieve 

their advertising in The News, thus 3 = 

enabling them to employ dominating T | le D etro it N ews 
space and sell the market adequately : 


culation in the Detroit area and cov- edi : 
remarkable results by concentrating As pe 
at low cost. 


1930 marked the 17th consecutive year that The Detroit News 
finished either first, second or third in advertising in the world! 


The Detroit News 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. Sey ae J. E. LUTZ 


MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


Is There a Cure for Uneconomic 
Prices and Abnormal Selling Costs? 


ANY people unfortunately 
believe that prosperity can be 
restored only by increasing 


prices. With the economic 
price trend downward this is not so, 
except for an extremely small number 
of exclusive specialties. By no means 
is it maintained that it is economic 
to cut prices and make low prices a 
sales tool, but when the trend of raw 
material prices is downward and pro- 
ductive facilities are becoming more 
efficient, it is impossible to justify high 
prices. Furthermore, as long as there 
is a market for a product a greater 
distribution will be realized at lower 
prices. With the general trend ot 
prices downward there is little hope 
of maintaining prices firm at present 
levels and it is absurd to expect that 
they may be increased. Some further 
economies are possible in most manu- 
facturing processes and tremendous 
economies possible in most of the dis- 
tribution phases of business. These 
economies should be used in large pro- 
portion to meet the economic demand 
for falling prices. The increased con- 
sumption will provide ample profits. 


Adjusting vs. Cutting 


The adjustment of price to the 
proper economic level through internal 
economies in manufacture and distri- 
bution is essentially different from the 
arbitrary cutting of prices as a sales 
tool. Undue competition is uneco- 
nomic. A certain amount of competi- 
tion is inevitable, but in many lines 
ruthless, unfair competition is one of 
the great underlying causes of too 
great distribution expense. In setting 
up knowledge of markets and elimina- 
tion of unfair competition more group- 
consciousness by industries as a whole 
is necessary. This does not necessarily 
have to be carried to the extent of the 
cartel formerly used to a large extent 
in Europe, but undoubtedly industries 
through their trade associations and by 
clear definition of trade practices can 
do much to alleviate some of the com- 
petitive difficulties. Eventually, very 
real constructive accomplishments can 
be reached by group market analysis 
on the part of industries and the set- 
ting up of reasonably allocated por- 
tions of the market to the various 
members. 

Much constructive work along these 


The conclusion to an article in last week’s issue 


BY CARLE M. BIGELOW 
President, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company, Inc., Boston 


lines is hindered by the present anti- 
trust laws. Through the formation of 
large companies with widely distrib- 
uted stock ownership the great corpora- 
tions of the country are becoming 
more and more public property and 
can be trusted to serve the public 
properly, inasmuch as the public is the 
owner of such corporations, thus do- 
ing away with much of the necessity 
for the protective corporate laws of 
the past. 

The demagogic politician, of course, 
loves to rave about the danger of the 
large corporate enterprise, but the 
clear-thinking individual and con- 
sumer who is watching current eco- 
nomic trends realizes that better and 
cheaper goods can be provided for 
him by the larger properly organized 
corporation which has eliminated un- 
wise competition, than is possible 
through the efforts of small improper- 
ly organized competitors, incurring 
outrageous selling expenses in ruthless 
competition. 

It is difficult to prophesy as to what 
the great natural markets of the future 
will be. Apparently electrical re- 
frigeration has as yet only covered 
about 10 per cent of its economic mar- 
ket. 

There is a steady, increasing demand 
for more rapid and luxurious methods 
of transportation. Deluxe trains and 
ocean liners are essential to the 
profitable operation of railroad or 
steamship lines. While the lack of 
air-mindedness on the part of the pres- 
ent generation and fear of danger 
retard the development of air travel 
to some extent, probably the lack of 
comfort in air travel is the greatest 
problem which this new industry has 
to overcome. 

A tremendous, almost incalculable 
market exists in the satisfying of 
the desire for better homes. Within 
the last three years practical applica- 
tion of insulation of homes has de- 
veloped, as it is estimated that today 
less than 2 per cent of American 
homes are properly insulated. In ad- 
dition, vast amounts for research are 
being spent on the development 


[286]} 


of apparatus which at reasonable in. 
stallation and operation costs will 
maintain an even temperature and 
humidity in an_ insulated home 
throughout the year, heating it in win- 
ter and cooling it in summer. Not 
only are there many scientific prob- 
lems to be met in creating this type 
of a home, but a very real program 
of proper financing for long-term 
home investment is also involved. It 
seems entirely feasible, however, that 
within the next decade, if the proper 
technical, market and financial re- 
search is applied to the problem, at 
least half of the homes in America 
can be rebuilt and to a large extent 
re-equipped. The manufacture of the 
material and equipment for these 
homes, as well as the labor required 
to construct them, will create a tre- 
mendous market, furnishing employ- 
ment to millions and wages to buy all 
types of necessities and comforts. 

Amusements are also becoming a 
tremendous industry. With shorter 
hours of more intensive effort, with 
the naturally greater introduction of 
standardization of work to provide for 
economy of production, the average 
man and woman must be provided 
better facilities for relaxation and 
amusement to furnish the necessary 
emotional outlet to the individual 
leading an intensive standardized 
business life. 

The legitimate theatre, the motion 
picture theatre, music, professional 
sports and school athletics, considered 
together in their natural grouping of 
amusement facilities, form one of the 
greatest industries in America and one 
which apparently will rapidly increase. 
A large proportion of the automobile 
industry may even be placed in the 
amusement classification. 

As long as we produce and sell 
with ever-increasing effectuality, we 
are bound to create wealth faster and 
the spending of this wealth provides 
an ever-increasing market. However, 
as stressed above, it must be realized 
that the market possible of the great- 
est increase is one which caters to the 
provision of comforts, conveniences 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Population 
142,032 


Families 
37,263 


Trading Area 
(Defined by 
ABC) 
300,000 


Families 
78,866 


Press-Telegram 
Circulation 
50,123 


Long Beach 


OAKLAND 


A pverrisers who use an_ arbitrary 
geographical line to determine the division of their Cali- 
fornia appropriations are getting an unbalanced coverage. 
They are overlooking the fact that 53% of the population 
of California’s 52 counties live in the nine Southern 


counties. These counties—with:a population of 3,006,654 
\ ‘ have a greater population than any one of 36 states starting 


Is Population or Geography te Basis 
oF Your CALIFORNIA APPROPRIATION? 


H t with Wisconsin, More than half the population of South- 
etn California—some 1,774,724 people—live outside of 

pat Los Angeles, and Los Angeles newspapers, with only 
a 28% of their circulation outside the city itself, cannot 
and do not reach them. Long Beach—the center 


of a trading area of 300,000 population—is 
Southern California’s second largest market. 
It is separate and 


SAN DIEGO 


distinct in itself, 
and can only be 
reached 
through 
the Press 


Telegram. 


Ht —_—s 
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LONG BEACH 


Press-Jelearam 


National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


New York - Chicago - Seattle - 


San Francisco - Los Angéles 
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and luxuries, rather than the necessi- 
ties of life, and that fundamentally 
our concept of industry must be that 
we must first determine what we can 
sell and then provide the structure to 
produce it. This is diametrically op- 
posed to the general business policy 
which has existed almost since the 
creation of the factory system and 
which is still influencing the thoughts 
of the majority of business executives. 

Nor is the determination of what 
to sell answered simply by the well- 
known procedure of a “market analy- 
sis.” First, the problem must be 
studied from the broad economic 
standpoint to determine whether the 
product under consideration has a suf- 
ficiently large natural market for 
building up a worth-while organiza- 
tion, and next as to what the probable 
future volume of such a natural mar- 
ket will be in terms of the trends of the 
ethical and psychological development 
of the American people. Just asking 
a few hundred or a few thousand con- 
sumers what they think about a prod- 
uct is not sufficient to decide such a 
question. 

It is also necessary that a sufficient 
knowledge of production facilities be 
available to determine whether the 
new product can be produced and sold 
at an economic price and still provide 
an adequate profit return on the cap- 
ital structure of the business, and a 
knowledge of financing is necessary in 
order to make the proper adjustments 
to the financial structure. 


In other words, the problem of de- 
termining the proper product and mar- 
ket is really a merchandising problem, 
considering merchandising defined as 
follows: ‘The consummation of sales 
at an adequate profit.” One of the 
greatest fallacies in studying business 
problems is to assume that any one 
phase of a business is independent of 
the other phases. The production en- 
gineer, the marketing counsellor, or 
the financial adviser (unless each is 
coordinated with the other) is often 
guilty of great errors of omission. 

There is but one problem of a busi- 
ness—the making of an adequate 
profit—and we are rapidly coming to 
realize that the only sure foundation 
for the making of such a profit is to 
render proper service to society as a 
whole. Businesses cannot “‘take ad- 
vantage” of situations. They must 
“seek opportunities to serve.” 

Considering the present economic 
situation as a whole, in spite of the 
depression which we have been 
through, there are tremendous hopes 
for a great future for American in- 
dustry if business aligns itself with 
current economic trends. Unemploy- 
ment can be eliminated, wages can be 
increased, prices can be reduced, vol- 
umes can be increased, the standard 
of living raised, and, most worth-while 
of all, from these purely material con- 
siderations there will result an ethical 
uplift throughout the country which 
will make it a better and sweeter place 
in which to live. 


Two-Thirds of Wholesale Grocers 


Now Emphasize Private Brands 
BY CHARLES J. HAUK, JR. 


Of 306 wholesaler grocers throughout 
the country who responded to a recent 
questionnaire of the marketing service 
of the United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Company, Cincinnati, 194 
(63.4 per cent) said that they use 
ptivate brands more or less exten- 
sively, and 112 (36.6 per cent) said 
that they do not. 

The survey has just been issued by 
the service under the title, “The 
Wholesale Grocer’s Private Brand.” 
The number of privately branded 
items carried ran as high as 300, with 
the largest group reporting from fifty 
to seventy-five. A total of 61.1 per 
cent of the users have more than fifty 
items privately branded. One hundred 
and forty-nine users (76.8 per cent) 
reported an increase in the number of 
these items in the last five years, four- 
teen a decrease and twenty-two “un- 


changed,” Nine did not reply to this 
question, 

One hundred and fifty-five users 
(79.9 per cent) reported an “‘increas- 
ing relative sales volume” from pri- 
vate brands. 

The percentage of the total business 
done in private brands varied widely. 
Five companies reported a relative 
volume on their own brands of be- 
tween 10 to 20 per cent; eight, be- 
tween 20 to 30 per cent; seven, 30 to 
40 per cent; five, 40 to 50; twelve, 
50 to 60; 33, 60 to 70; 42, 70 to 
80; 27, 80 to 90; and 23, 90 to 100 
per cent. The others gave no definite 
answers, 

The number of items privately 
branded, it was found, increased 
almost in direct proportion to the size 
of the company. Three companies 
rated at between $50,000 to $75,000 


averaged ten items; four, between 
$75,000 and $125,000, _ twenty: 
twenty-five, $125,000 to $200,000, 
forty-nine; thirty, $200,000 to $300,. 
000, ninety-two; twenty-eight, $300,- 
000 to $500,000, ninety-five; fourteen, 
$500,000 to $750,000, 105; eight, 
$750,000 to $1,000,000, eighty-five; 
and fifteen, over $1,000,000, 232 
items. 

One interesting finding in the survey 
was the proportion of grocery whole- 
salers using private brands in various 
sections of the country. In New Eng. 
land there were eleven users as against 
six non-users—the ratio being about 
two to one. In New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, the 
ratio was twenty-five to twelve. In 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Michigan and Illinois, it was 
even higher, sixty-four to fifteen; and 
almost as high in the agricultural belt 
—hbeing twenty-eight to nine in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota; and twenty-seven 
to nine in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Private brands 
were strongest among wholesalers on 
the West Coast—the ratio in the three 
Pacific Coast states being thirteen to 
one in their favor. 

In the south and in the Rocky 
Mountain States, on the other hand, 
nationally advertised brands were 
stronger. 

Many of the largest national adver- 
tisers, especially in the food industry, 
it might be explained, were originally 
canners exclusively, In several cases 
their businesses expanded to such an 
extent that they virtually controlled the 
source of supply. When that stage 
was reached, they decided to become 
national advertisers and to market at 
least a portion of their output directly. 
(At the same time, they continued to 
supply distributors with private 
branded merchandise.) But when 
that change took place, and thereafter, 
sales emphasis was placed on nation- 
ally advertised items. In some cases 
distributors were forced to take a per- 
centage of their purchases in the ad- 
vertised brands. Still later came the 
advent, the tremendous purchasing 
power and the consequent strength of 
the chain grocery store. 

It is, of course, well known that chains 
use these nationally advertised items 
for which a real consumer demand 
exists as price leaders. Consequently, 
the chains make little or no profit on 
these brands; and, incidentally (and 
this is the important point), neither 
does the independent nor the whole- 
saler. 

Private brands handled by wholesale 
grocers and grocery chains now cover 
a wide range of items. 
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A known element of known quality is the essential starting 
point for judging competitive prices or for establishing 
definite values. 


Caslon Bond renders this service to business men in the 
field of office printing. This splendid bond paper is a result 
of the demands of modern business for the employment of 
known quantities in the sane calculation of value received 
and value used. This is your paper, brought out for you. 
It has standardized the field of bond papers such as you use 
for your every-day work.* 


**The Chart of Bond Paper Value’’ is a complete and com- 
prehensive demonstration of Caslon Bond. It tells the full 
story of this colorful paper, and it includes a pertfolio 
showing its use in the business world. It is offered to 
business men only. There is no coupon to clip. You are 
invited to write to us for it, using your own stationery. 
We will gladly send it to you. 
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DeVaux Car Production 
to Begin Next Month; 
Distributors Added 


Production of the new DeVaux 6-75, 
preliminary plans for which were an- 
nounced in the December 20 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, will begin at 
the Grand Rapids and Oakland fac- 
tories of the DeVaux-Hall Motors 
Corporation March 10, Norman De- 
Vaux, president of America’s newest 
automobile manufacturing concern, 
told this magazine this week. 
Although the plants will then operate 
under a limited production schedule, 
Mr. DeVaux said, the schedule in 
April will be increased to 4,000 cars. 
“Distributor and dealer franchises 
have already been signed in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Newark, Utica and 
Olean, New York; Wichita and 
Salina, Kansas; and Grand Rapids,” 
Early distribution, however, will be 
chiefly in the west—distributors hav- 
ing been appointed in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Bakersfield, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia; Salt Lake City, Utah; Port- 
land, Oregon; and Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

“The company is also making connec- 
tions in eastern territories,’ Mr. 
DeVaux continued. “Our export mar- 
ket at present includes Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Japan, the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and 
Vancouver, British Columbia.” 

An extensive newspaper advertising 
campaign throughout the United States 
will be launched soon under the direc- 
tion of James Houlihan, Inc., of 
Oakland. 


Fifty-Four Magazines 
on Celotex Schedule 


Despite financial reverses, the Celotex 
Company, Chicago, will continue its 
intensive advertising efforts this year, 
an executive of the company told 
SALES MANAGEMENT this week. 
Fifty-four publications will be used, 
he said—among them, seven con- 
sumer, four farm, five business, three 
architects, four religious, five class, 
and twenty-six “‘trade’”’ magazines, 


The German Government has taken an- 
other step in its control of prices and 
has decreed that in all cases where the 
price of articles is fixed by the manu- 
facturer and not by the retailer the sell- 
ing price shall be reduced by 10 per cent. 


Stone Candy Company, San Francisco, has 
just been appointed to supply candies for 
McKesson & Robbins Company, national 
manufacturer-jobber-retailer organization in 
the drug field. 


R. H. Mulch has been appointed 
sales manager of the new DeVaux- 
Hall Motors. 


Frozen Foods Association 
Names Executive Council 


A skeleton executive council has been 
selected at Atlanta by the Frozen 
Foods Association of America which 
is expected later to include other rep- 
resentative members of this industry. 
H. P. Stuckey, director of the Georgia 
Experimental Station, is president, and 
the following vice-presidents: A. W. 
Luhrs, chief engineer of the Paper- 
board Industries Association, New 
York; W. T. Comer, Crystal Carbonic 
Company, and W. R. Rucker, who 
will represent Georgia peach-freezing 
interests and the railroads. The num- 
ber of vice-presidents will later be in- 
creased to ten and the directors to 
sixteen. 


Negro Women Prefer 
Advertised Brands 


Seventy-nine per cent of the 
Negro housewives who have al- 
ready replied to a questionnaire 
being sent out by the National 
Negro Business League, New 
York, in cooperation with the 
National Association of Colored 
Women, prefer nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. Sixteeen per 
cent prefer private brands and 
5 said they found no difference. 
Purchasing agents for important 
Negro educational institutions 
and hospitals will hold a confer- 
ence in New York this spring 
under the auspices of the league. 
The annual volume of purchases 
of these organizations is more 
than $2,000,000. 


General Foods Starts 
National Sampling 
Drive on Jell-O 


A nation-wide sampling campaign to 
consumers is being undertaken chiefly 
on Jello-O, but also on other products 
of the General Foods Corporation, 
New York, an executive of the cor. 
poration informed SALEs MANace- 
MENT this week. 

The campaign, to last until summer, 
will be conducted through agencies, 
primarily to help unemployment, but 
also further to expand sales volume, 
which in Jell-O is now at record 
levels. 

Five hundred men are already em- 
ployed for Jell-O and others will be 
added. Regular yearly sampling cam- 
paigns for Jell-O were formerly con- 
ducted, but this policy in recent years 
has been discontinued. 

The campaign coincides with the open- 
ing of the new plant of the Jell-O 
Company, Inc., at Los Angeles. Both 
are expected to be helpful in intensify- 
ing the distribution of this product in 
the west. 


T. L. Smith Promoted 
by Standard Brands 


Thomas L. Smith, who started his 
business career thirty years ago as a 
wagon salesman for the Fleischmann 
Yeast Company, has been elected first 
vice-president of Standard Brands, 
Inc., formed by J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany in 1929 with Fleischmann, Royal 
Baking Powder Company and Chase 
& Sanborn, Inc., as its principal divi- 
sions. 

Mr. Smith has been a director and a 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Standard Brands since its organiza- 
tion. 


Steel Founders Elect 


W. H. Worrilow, of Lebanon Steel Foun- 
dry, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president of the Steel Founders Society 
of America, New York, at its recent an- 
nual meeting at Cleveland. G. R. Casey, 
Treadwell Engineering Company, Easton, 
Pennsylvania; W. W. Powell, Mesta Ma- 
chine Company, Pittsburgh; Arthur Simon- 
son, Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, and 
Burtner Fleeger, Oklahoma Steel Casting 
Company, Tulsa, were elected division 
vice-presidents. 


—__—— 


Heads Mohawk Advertising 


E. Gerry Tuttle, formerly advertising 
manager of W. & J. Sloane, floor cover- 
ings, New York, has accepted a similar 
position with the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, New York. Mohawk adver- 
tising headquarters will be moved to New 
York City. 
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MINNESOTA ....THE DAKOTAS....MONTANA 


By FREDERICK E. MURPHY 
Publisher Minneapolis Tribune 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HERE are some queer ideas abroad in 
this land about the farmer. 

Front page news reveals Congress agitating 
for a huge farm relief bill—and the Sales 
Manager pins crepe on the Northwest ter- 
ritory. 

Back page news advises that wheat has 
hit a new “‘low”’—and the manufacturer says 
close the Minneapolis branch and shift the 
force elsewhere. 

It’s easy for headline hunters to get a 
distorted picture of the Northwestern farmer. 
Extremely easy. For from youth to a sunny 
old age the mind’s eye has photographed 
that great quartette of states—Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Montana—as 
“the granary of the nation.”’ And the farmer 
as the national ploughman and grain pro- 
ducer. 

In consequence, when grain prices are 
depressed below commodity prices the aver- 
age manufacturer erases the Farm States as a 
potential buyer from his sales picture. Because 
he can only visualize them as growers of grain. 


* * * 


Now for the true facts: 


The wheat crop harvested in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Montana brought in 1929— 


a fairly normal year—$178,465,000. 
Impressive figures, but— 
The income from ‘“COW-SOW-HEN- 


SHEEP” was $807,549,000! 

MORE THAN FOUR AND ONE-HALF 
TIMES THE INCOME from wheat! 
_ Minnesota, the greatest flour milling state 
in the union, got $21,000,000 for her wheat 
» +. but she got $125,600,000 for her fine 
Creamery butter. Her total dairy products 
brought $190,000,000—or NINE TIMES 
her wheat income! 

Minnesota produces 60% of the iron ore 


mined in America. And in 1929 this tonnage 
returned $90,948,000. But the Minnesota 
“COW-SOW-HEN” combination produced 
more than $400,000,000—or over FOUR 
TIMES the iron ore income! 

And Ma’s little red hen laid in the North- 
west a great golden egg worth $115,131,000— 
ample funds from which to purchase mil- 
linery, finery, and the thousand and one 
things a woman desires for home and self. 

The entire gold production of the world 
last year was approximately $400,000,000— 
but the Northwest’s “COW-SOW-HEN” 
income was $807,549,000. Or twice the 
world’s gold production. 

Coupled with these amazing figures is the 
fact that in nearly every instance, and in 
every market, the prices of livestock and its 
by-products are above those of merchandise. 

Therefore, on an exchange basis, the 
farmer’s pound of livestock produce is 
actually worth more than a pound of mer- 
chandise. 

So the true picture is that the Northwest 
is prosperous, her towns are prosperous, and 
Minneapolis, through which most of this 
wealth flows, is prosperous—and so a sound, 
responsive customer for dependable manu- 
factured articles—whether in the form of 
automobiles or in tooth paste. 

The man within the city’s four walls has 
lost sight of the trends in agriculture. He has 
failed to take into consideration diversified 
farming. Actually the farmer has a “line” as 
diversified as the average manufacturer. 
True, this was not always so—and even 
today there are still farmers gambling on a 
single product. But the old order is rapidly 
passing—like the buffalo from the plains. 

By diversified farming the Northwest 
farmer has in 7 years increased his annual 
income from $926,950,000 to $1,588,116,000. 
And that billion and a half dollars market is 
ripe in harvesting. 

~ * * 


This most favorable result did not happen 
by chance. In 1921 the Minneapolis Tribune 


saw that unless radical changes were made to 
help the Farmer he would have to go out of 
business. So with the help of Bankers of 
Wall Street and industrial leaders of the 
East and the Middle West—a gigantic fund 
of $110,000,000 was created, as well as a 
complete organization to help the Northwest 
Farmers—with the results, as told above. 
Farmers in Minnesota, Dakotas and Montana 
have been helped financially and have become 
better business men through the education 
they have received as well as the financial 
assistance given. This uplift movement has 
been successful far beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. 


The Key That Unlocks the Door— 
The Minneapolis Tribune 


Not only has the Minneapolis Tribune 
editorially and otherwise sponsored and 
organized the diversified farming movement 
but it has won the complete confidence of the 
Northwest business man and farmer by it. 

What it advertises and endorses the people 
of the Northwest will buy. 

Through its 136,318 daily circulation the 
Minneapolis Tribune covers completely this 
vast region of milk and money. 

72,222 of its 175,362 Sunday circulation 
goes into counties where most farmers have 
two cars and fat bank balances. 

The Minneapolis Tribune has the largest 
country coverage of any Minneapolis news- 
paper on Sunday. Thus it deposits the seed 
of advertising in the soil as well as in the 
city home. 

It is the newspaper for the Great North- 
west market. A market that has immense 
wealth . . . great stability . . . and prosperity 
now. There are no idle factories or two-days-a- 
week shifts on the farm! 

A strong sales and advertising campaign 
now in the Northwest will “bring home the 
bacon.”” The Minneapolis Tribune local staff 
as well as our representatives in Chicago, 
Detroit, New York and San Francisco, will 
help you plan and merchandise it. 


Send for the story of the great comeback of agriculture—I0 years’ progress of Northwest farming in Minnesota 
—the Dakotas—Montana—1921-1931. Free to any interested advertiser or advertising agency. Address JOHN B. 
WOODWARD, INC., 110 E. 42 St., New York City; GUY 8. OSBORN, INC., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
J. R. SCOLARO, General Motors Bidg., Detroit; JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco. 


wore he Minneapolis Tribune’ see" 


“THE DOMINANT NEWSPAPER OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST” 


SALES 


Clyde O. Bedell 


Bedell Joins the Board 
of Butler Brothers 


Clyde O. Bedell, director of sales and 
head of the catalog and advertising 
department of Butler Brothers, Chi- 
cago, wholesalers of general merchan- 
dise, has been elected to the board, 
Frank S. Cunningham, president, an- 
nounced this week. Still in his early 
thirties, Mr. Bedell has been with 
Butler Brothers for the last seven 
years. 

“Three or four years ago many observ- 
ers predicted that the independent 
store was in the process of disappear- 
ance,” Mr. Cunningham said in his 
annual report. “Such talk has prac- 
tically disappeared. Independent 
stores of the sort which purchase their 
goods from wholesalers still do over 
60 per cent of the country’s retail busi- 
ness.” 

Butler Brothers also operates two re- 
tail chains under the names of Scott 
Stores, Inc., and L. C. Burr & Com- 


pany. 


Heads Leonard Promotion 


Albert M. Taylor has been appointed 
director of advertising and sales promotion 
of both the electric and ice refrigerators 
of the Leonard Refrigerator Company, De- 
troit. Recently he has been with Cope- 
land Products, Inc., there. 


The Christian Herald, New York, enlarged 
from sixteen to eighty pages, has been 
changed from a weekly to a monthly. The 
circulation is 214,000, 


C. G. Bennett has become resident man- 
ager for the Pacific Northwest territory of 
the Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
with headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
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A. B. P. Announces Plans 
for Editorial Awards 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, has just issued a ‘“‘first 
call’’ for entries in the 1930 James H. 
McGraw awards for editorial excel- 
lence. Entries must be received at the 
A. B. P. office, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, by March 16. 

Prizes will be awarded in_ three 
groups: for outstanding editorial 
service; for the best editorial; for the 
best article or series of articles or 
news report of the year. A medal will 
be given the winning publication in 
class one and prize money totaling 
$1,000 to the individual winners in 
classes two and three. 

Thomas D. Cutler, publisher, Ice 
Cream Journal, heads the jury of 
award. Other members are John Ben- 
son, Lee H. Bristol, O. H. Cheney and 
Alfred Reeves, 


Pittsburgh Press Names 
Carroll Vice-President 


Frank T. Carroll, business manager 
of the Pittsburgh Press, Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper, has been elected vice- 
president and a director of the Press 
Publishing Company. 

Joining the newspaper as assistant 
business manager in the latter part of 
1927, Mr. Carroll was previously ad- 
vertising manager of the Indianapolis 
News. 

For four years he was president of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives’ 
Association. He has also been a mem- 
ber of the advertising commission of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. 


Frank T. Carroll 


THE KROGER GROCERY & BAKING Com. 
PANY, Cincinnati (including also the 
Piggly-Wiggly stores), to Ralph H. Jones 
— New York, Cincinnati and Hart. 
ord. 


McKEssON & ROBBINS, INC., Bridgeport, 
cosmetic division including Lucretia Van. 
derbilt line of perfumes, to W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., New York City. 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, New York, 
Van Heusen Collars, Collarite Shirts, 
Flexibelt Pajamas, to Redfield Coupe, Inc., 
New York. 

ScoTT BuRROWS & CHRISTIE, investment 
securities, AMERICAN FOUNDERS SECURI- 
TIES COMPANY, both of Milwaukee; and 
AMERICAN ‘TRADES & SAVINGS BANK, 
Racine, Wisconsin, to Dunham-Young- 
gieen-Lesan Company, Chicago. News- 
papers and special magazines for first; 
newspapers and direct mail for the second 
and third. 


PENNSYLVANIA RANGE BOILER COMPANY, 
range boilers, expansion tanks and allied 
products; and FRENCH-WOLF PAINT Prop- 
UCTS CORPORATION, French-Wolf Quick 
Drying Enamel, Lucky Strike house paint, 
Rite Brite varnish and Royal French dry 
cleaner, both of Philadelphia, to E. A. 
Clarke Company there. Plumbing and 
heating trade journals and direct mail for 
the former; newspapers and direct mail 
the latter. 

GLESSNER COMPANY, Findlay, Ohio, 
Turpo vaporizing ointment and _ electric 
vaporizers, and Glessco cough remedy, to 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 
Newspapers. 

THE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, 
Jersey City, to the Joseph E. Hanson Com- 
pany, Newark. Newspapers. 

SHEBA COMPANY, Hollywood, California, 
Cream of Sheba, combination bleach, 
astringent and beautifier, to Hammel Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Los Angeles. News- 
papers, radio, magazines on a direct-offer 
basis, window displays and direct mail. 


Joun D. Butr Company, INc., New 
York, real estate, to Conklin Mann, Inc., 
there. Newspapers and magazines. 


Premier Malt to Go on Air 


In a news item in the January 14 issue of 
this magazine it was inaccurately reported 
that Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, would 
go on the air over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, February 3, in a program 
featuring Blue Ribbon Malt Extract. This 
program is sponsored not by Pabst, but by 
the Premier Malt Products Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Start Marketing Courses 


Several courses in marketing and advertis- 
ing will be given during the spring 
semester by the School of Business of the 
College of the City of New York. 
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Dangers of “50-50” Advertising 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


Cited by Lockley in ANA Survey 


“Originally used as a means for gain- 
ing dealer support and of maintaining 
existent channels of marketing for 
branded convenience merchandise,” 
vertical cooperative advertising (other- 
wise known as “‘fifty-fifty’’ advertising 
between manufacturers and dealers) 
“has come to be regarded by many 
retail organizations as a means of 
securing disguised price concessions,” 
Lawrence Campbell Lockley points out 
in a book just published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company under the 
title of “Vertical Cooperative Adver- 
tising,”’ and under the auspices of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
Mr. Lockley, formerly a member of 
the research staff of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, is at present head of the 
department of organization and man- 
agement of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 

“The practice has frequently failed to 
secure the type of support the manu- 
facturer has wanted for his product,” 
the writer says, “and has been found 
to have repercussions unfavorable for 
the manufacturer of merchandise dis- 
tributed widely through general re- 
tailers. It appears to have caused a 
decrease in the volume of national 
advertising of such manufacturers, and, 
in general, to have increased their sell- 
ing costs.” 

Since it is ‘‘likely to fail in obtaining 
its objective,” it is ‘‘not recommended 
for merchandise distributed through 
general retailers and subject to direct 
competition from duplicative brands. 
“A possible exception may be made 
for small manufacturers whose impor- 
tance in the field is so slight that their 
adoption of the practice is not likely 
to lead to retaliatory measures on the 
part of competitors and whose te- 
sources are inadequate to allow the use 
of enough national advertising to 
compete with larger firms. 

“A further exception may apply in the 
introduction of a new product,” Mr. 
Lockley believes. 

‘From the convenience goods retailer’s 
point of view, this method appears to 
offer an opportunity to shift to the 
manufacturer some part of the cost of 
the retail function, and to afford a 
means of checking—to some extent— 
the trend toward increasing retail cost 
of doing business. But from the 
point of view of the effects over even 
a few years, it is largely illusory for 
the retailer of convenience products. 
Subject to keen competition, the re- 
tailer is only too likely to be forced 


into a series of price reductions that 
take away any extra margin he has 
been able to secure from such allow- 
ances. In addition, he has to submit 
to a certain amount of supervision by 
the manufacturer. 

“From the social standpoint,” Mr. 
Lockley continues, ‘‘gain or loss from 
this practice depends entirely on the 
field in which it is used. In the mar- 
keting of branded specialty merchan- 
dise there is the possibility of some 
definite social gain through the 
economizing of effort by means of 
division of labor along more than 
arbitrary functional lines. But for the 
convenience type of merchandise, a 
perceptible waste — representing a 
social loss caused by duplication of 
effort—appears.”’ 

Much of the information for the 
work Mr. Lockley received from per- 
sonal contact with manufacturers and 
retailers and from returns to question- 
naires from 235 manufacturers and 
115 independent and chain store or- 
ganizations of various types. Among 
department stores, Mr. Lockley finds 
that the most prevalent products on 
which manufacturers offer allowances 
are corsets, forty-two; toiletries and 
cosmetics, forty-one; hosiery, thirty- 
five; radio, twenty; shoes, nineteen; 
vacuum cleaners, nineteen: washing 
machines, twelve; patterns, eleven; 
underwear, eleven, and men’s clothing, 
eight. Of the nineteen other types 
of products classified, all number 
less than eight. 

The most frequent ‘‘conditions” un- 
der which allowances were requested 
by the stores are “when introducing a 
new line requiring aggressive sales 
support” and “when an article is to 
be featured.” 


Pacific Coast Unites 
in National Program 
The Pacific Coast, 1,700 miles 
long from Vancouver, Can- 
ada, to Agua Caliente, Mexico, 
will be ‘‘sold”’ to the rest of the 
nation in a cooperative com- 
munity advertising campaign to 
start this spring under the joint 
auspices of Puget Sounders and 
British Columbians Association, 
On to Oregon, Inc., Cali- 
fornians, Inc,, and the All-Year 

Club of Southern California. 
Four consecutive pages in the 
Saturday Evening Post will form 
the nucleus of the campaign. 
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United Cigars Will Add 
750 Units and Agencies 
in Expansion Program 


Two hundred additional cigar stores, 
fifty drug stores and 500 agencies will 
be established this year by the United 
Cigar Stores Company of America, 
New York, under plans announced 
this week. The drug stores are mem. 
bers of the Whelan chain, a sub. 
sidiary. 

Despite adverse general business con- 
ditions, United Cigar Stores, whose 
operations in 1929 resulted in a loss 
of $1,424,124, made a net profit in 
1930 of between $1,500,000 and 
$1,600,000. Sales last year were ap- 
proximately 15 per cent higher. 
Although there was little change in 
the number of stores in 1930, the 
company did considerable shifting 
from unprofitable locations. Part of the 
gain also was attributed to the 
“diversification” of lines. Roughly, 
about one-third of the business is now 
in cigarettes, one-third in other tobac- 
co and accessories and one-third in 
general merchandise. 


Wilcox-Rich Appoints 
C. I. Ochs President 


C. I. Ochs has been elected president 
of the Wilcox-Rich Corporation, De- 
troit. Mr. Ochs, a director for some 
time, is also president of the Eaton 
Axle & Spring Corporation, an af- 
filiation. 

C. W. Miller, formerly vice-president 
of Thompson Products Company, 
Cleveland, becomes vice-president and 
general manager; Robert H. Daisley 
continues as sales manager of the Wil- 
cox division (valves, tappets and pis- 
ton rings), and H. C. Johnson, sales 
manager of the Rich division (Rich 
valves). F.H. Mott, Jr., is now sales 
promotion manager, 


Will Market Chickens 
in Glass Containers 


The Washington Cooperative Egg & 
Poultry Association, Seattle, has de- 
veloped a glass container for its Lyn- 
den chickens, which will soon be fea- 
tured nationally. 

The package contains chicken meat 
cooked with egg noodles and chicken 
broth. A campaign in the west has 
already begun. 


Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta agency, 
has joined a group of agencies being 
formed by Louis H. Frohman Advertising 
Agency, New York, for reciprocal service 
to clients in their respective territories. 
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Bother Eminent Econential 


GLORIFIE 


the Oklahoma City Market 


HE following paragraph appeared in 
ASPLEY'S FORTNIGHTLY LETTER dated January 
L, Prats 


"In looking over a collection of data gathered 
by our staff for making up the 1931 sales fore- 
cast for the Dartnell Service, | was impressed 
with the excellent position of Oklahoma—a 
state which has been much neglected by most 
sales managers. Building shows a gain; bank 
debits are up; collections are good, and the 
outlook is unusual. Oklahoma City seems to be 
the center of activity." | 


Above-average business conditions and unusual 
sales opportunities have existed in the Oklahoma 
City Market for six years without interruption— 
and 1930 was no exception. Oklahoma gained 4.7 
per cent and was SECOND among the only four 
states to show gains in retail sales in 1930, while the 
average retail sales in the United States showed a 
decline of 8.6 per cent, according to a survey by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


The Oklahoma City is a live, growing, prospering 
market of a million persons in which adequate sales 
efforts always produce profitable sales volumes. 


One of the most important factors in the success 
of every profitable sales effort in this market is the 
Oklahoman and Times which, with single effective- 
ness, do a thorough selling job at one low advertis- 
ing cost. 


A Glimpse 

of 
Oklahoma City’s 

Building 

Activity 


1. RAMSEY TOWER—33 
stories—to cost $3,000,000 
—foundation footings com- 
pleted and erection of steel 
to start within two weeks. 


2. First NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING—32 stories—esti- 
mated cost $3,500,000— 
erection of steel progress- 
ing rapidly. 


3. SKIRVIN TOWER HOTEL 
—26 stories—to cost $2,- 
500,000—site being cleared 
and contracts for founda- 
tion work have been let. 


4. Y.W.C.A. BuILDING— 
10 stories—will represent 
an investment of $700,000 
—-foundations are complet- 
ed and_ superstructure is 
well under way. 


ITHIN three blocks on 
W.:< street, these four 

buildings are in various 
stages of construction. This is 
undoubtedly the greatest build- 
ing program progressing in any 
city under 500,000 in the 
United States today. 


Oklahoma City ranked fifth 
in construction work in the 
United States for December, 
1930. It was topped only by 
New York City, New Haven, 
Seattle and Los Angeles. 


Building permits in January 
soared into the clouds along 
with the huge steel girders of 
the First National Bank’s new 
32-story home, reaching a 
mark of $3,100,000—the second 
highest amount in 41 consecu- 
tive ‘“‘million dollar months.”’ 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
a«THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN.. 
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This department, reporting the latest news of interest to marketing executives from 
government and other authentic sources in Washington, will appear every week in 


this magazine. 


Trade Practice Conferences 


Officials of the Department of Com- 
merce, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and many trade associations are anxiously 
awaiting the final decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission regarding the authority 
it will take in future trade practice con- 
ferences. Last Tuesday Commissioner W. 
E. Humphrey said that he was not in favor 
of eliminating group two rules and con- 
fining the approval of the commission only 
to rules against illegal practices, regardless 
of the recent action of the commission in 
the case of the petroleum industry. 

“I shall vigorously resist any attempt to 
change the commission’s established pro- 
cedure,” he declared. “In many instances, 
the secondary rules have proved to be 
more valuable than those which dealt with 
illegal practices. At the conference of the 
publishers a group two rule was adopted 
that has been of inestimable value to the 
industry and the public, and the refusal 
of the commission to recognize and ap- 
prove rules of the kind would greatly 
lessen the importance and value of. all 
trade practice conferences.” 

On Friday of last week the feldspar in- 
dustry conference passed a number of 
group two rules which were acepted for 
consideration by the commission. This is 
encouraging; but members of the legal staff 
of the commission are known to oppose 
the entire trade practice movement and it 
is said that the commission is divided on 
the question of approving rules that do not 
fall clearly within the prohibition of the 
Federal Trade and Clayton Acts, regard- 
less of how generally they may be de- 
manded by industry. 

Probably the Department of Justice is 
furnishing the most important influence 
against the commission’s approval of con- 
ference rules to eliminate practices that are 
not illegal. The indications are that the 
department had something to do with the 
action of the commission in the petroleum 
case, for it has brought actions against two 
branches of the industry. It is also said 
that Department of Justice agents, in sev- 
eral recent cases, have been embarrassed by 
the declarations of those under investiga- 
tion that they were acting under rules ac- 
cepted and approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission. And in event of a prosecu- 
tion, the claim might allow defendants to 
make it appear that the case is really the 
outcome of a difference of opinion between 
two government organizations. 

The petroleum industry is arranging a 
three-day conference to end with a mass 
meeting of the entire industry, to protest 
the action of the commission in refusing 
to accept all but three of the numerous 
rules approved by the trade practice con- 
ference of the industry. And it is reported 
that several industries, which are benefit- 
ing by the enforcement of conference 
rules, are arranging to start a movement 
for an amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act which will specifically 


= 


In addition to furnishing execu- 
tive readers with authentic reports 
of governmental and private or- 
ganization activities that have an 
important bearing on_ business, 
The Washington Bureau will ac- 
cept custom assignments on a 
moderate per diem fee basis, from 
manufacturers who wish special 
information from Washington 
sources. Through this service, 
SALES MANAGEMENT Offers an op- 
portunity for companies to con- 
serve their own executive time 
and money which might otherwise 
be invested in trips to Washing- 
ton for special investigations on 
pending legislation, trade-mark 
matters, the gathering of statistical 
data, and similar missions. Ex- 
ecutives interested in availing 
themselves of this confidential 
service are invited to address in- 
quiries to the editor, at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 


authorize the commission to hold trade 
practice conferences and enforce conference 
rules. 


To Ban Labor-saving 


Regardless of how radical it appears, the 
idea of in some way controlling the ap- 
plication of labor-saving machinery is being 
seriously discussed by government and 
trade officials in Washington. A mora- 
torium on the introduction and sale of all 
new labor-saving devices for a period of 
years has been suggested as a remedy for 
the tendency toward permanent unemploy- 
ment. Several proponents of the plan have 
pointed out that our period of prosperity, 
recently terminated, resulted from a maxi- 
mum of employment made possible only 
by overproduction, and that a normal rate 
of production cannot absorb all available 
labor. 

The plan arises from the simple proposi- 
tion that one basic factor of industry, pro- 
duction, has far outstripped another, em- 
ployment, in its development. Hence the 
conclusion is that the mechanical means of 
production will have to be curtailed until 
the employment factor catches up through 
a normal development of industry. 

Although several authorities were inter- 
viewed on the subject, none was found to 
have studied the legal aspects of the plan, 
and there appears to be a number of legal 
difficulties ahead of it. However, it is 
possible that Congress could pass legisla- 
tion that would prevent the Patent Office 
from granting any patents on labor-saving 
machinery for a period of years, and thus 
discourage the invention of such devices. 
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It is furnished by the Washington Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


But conservative proponents express the 
opinion that legal measures are not neces- 
sary. They find a precedent in the radical 
change that has taken place during recent 
years in regard to the maintenance of ade. 
quate wages, and claim that educational 
measures will have the desired effect. All 
that is necessary, they say, is for industrial 
leaders to understand the relationship be. 
tween the steady and maximum employ- 
ment of labor and the purchasing power 
that is the sole support of the prosperity 
of the country. At any rate, the subject 
promises to have the serious consideration 
of economists and industrial officials in the 
near future. 


Postpones Price Maintenance 


Last week the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce voted to postpone be- 
yond the present session of Congress 
further consideration of price maintenance 
legislation. This action involves the Cap- 
per-Kelly Bill as it was passed by the 
House on January 29 with four amend- 
ments. It is reported that the opponents 
of the measure had prepared a vigorous 
campaign against the bill in the Senate 
committee and that strong opposition will 
be in evidence if the bill is reintroduced in 
the House next session. 

Because of the way the bill was emas- 
culated by amendments before it was 
passed by the House, and for the reason 
that the opposition is increasing, the con- 
sensus of Washington authorities is that 
the Capper-Kelly measure is dead and that 
proposed legislation designed to legalize 
price maintenance will be given an entirely 
different form in the future. 


Government Maps 


Recent publication of an Airway Map ot 
the United States by the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce calls at- 
tention to the fact that several departments 
of the Government issue maps that are 
being used for many purposes by industries. 

For instance, the U. S. Geological Survey 
of the Department of the Interior is the 
greatest map-making establishment in the 
world. It now publishes topographic maps 
of 45 per cent of the country, besides large 
areas of Alaska and Hawaii. 
accurately show all natural features of the 
country and man-built structures of all 
kinds, with contour lines representing all 
slopes, mountains, depressions and valleys. 
About 6,000,000 copies of these and other 
maps are in stock. 

The airway map is furnished free. The 
topographic maps are published at ten 
cents each and at a discount of 40 per 
cent for quantities (much less than cost) 
by the Geological Survey, which will send 
an index map of your section gratis. 


Chicago’s Net Sales 


Single, independent stores conduct ss 
50.56 per cent of the business conductec 
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by all retail stores in Chicago, according 
tion figures recently made by the Bureau 
percentages of net sales by types of retail 


further analysis, are shown by a chart in 
Volume VII, Number 4 of Domestic Com- 
merce, about to be published. 

This little magazine, which is issued in 
processed form three times a month, is one 
of the most interesting and valuable pub- 
lications of the bureau. Besides news of 
the activities of government organizations, 
it contains many brief articles from various 
sources on commercial research, trade pro- 
motion and other subjects. Recently the 
bureau eliminated about 7,000 names from 
its mailing list and the circulation of 
Domestic Commerce is now confined to 
business executives who can use its in- 
formation to advantage. 


Campbell Adds Radio; 
“Diversifies” Media 

Campbell Soup Company, Camden, 
known for many years as a “magazine” 
advertiser and which more recently has 
also gone extensively into newspapers, 
has further ‘“‘diversified’” its media 
with the launching of an ‘“‘every-morn- 
ing-except-Sunday” series of radio 
broadcasts over twenty stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company from 
Portland, Maine, to Omaha. 

Andy Sannella, player of the saxo- 
phone and guitar, will conduct a 
Campbell orchestra, except on Satur- 
days, when it will be in charge of 
Hugo Mariani. Well-known artists 
will be featured Saturday mornings. 
Campbell’s advertising expenditures 
in 1931, H. F. Jones, advertising 
manager, told this magazine, will be 
greater than last year. The company 
is also an extensive user of car cards. 


“Cooperative” Mailings 
Popular in France 


A plan is being tried out in France 
by which firms who, while not com- 
peting with one another, circularize 
the same clients, are combining forces 
in direct-mail programs. 

Pencil, ink and blotting paper manu- 
facturers, for instance, have applied 
it. The plan is especially popular 
n France because of the lack of trade 
magazines. 


Promotes R. W. Turnbull 


Ralph J. Cordiner has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the Pacific Coast of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance Com- 
Pany, Inc., Chicago, to succeed R. W. 
Turnbull, who has been appointed vice- 
President in general charge of sales. For 
the past four years Mr. Cordiner had 
charge, under Mr. Turnbull, of the com- 
Pany’s business in the Pacific northwest. 


Hoffman Publication, Inc., New York, has 
Purchased the Beach & Pool Magazine. 


NOTHING BUT STATISTICS!! 


1930 IN 
THE NATIONAL FARM FIELD 


Total Advertising Linage 


Ce: Ge. os kau cundescsntsaescs 606,121 
I IN asics 0k dsaencannneees 278,517 
Sunccasiel Pammsing . . .. ...0eseeescsvens: ... 248,608 
Pe ee rE re Se 159,684 
TTT TET TTT CT CCC TOY eT re 138,881 


All of Us Lost; Some More, Some Less 


*Capper’s Farmer lost 17,524 lines or 5.91% 
Successful Farming “ 28,469 “° ‘“ 10.27% 
Country Gentleman “ 96,292 “% “ 13.70% 
Farm Journal “« 632,949 “ * 17.10% 
Country Home < 33,078 “ “ 19.23% 
Total for field 208,312 12.8% 


Figures from Advertising Record Co. 


* Reduced page size resulted in loss of 8.61% of 
1929’s total advertising linage, or 25,500 lines 


the statistics for this year. 


(appers farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


A BRAND NEW Copy IDEA! 


But for this 25,500-line page-size loss, Capper’s Farmer 
would show a 6,140 line increase for 1930, or 2.13 per 
cent. Capper’s Farmer’s share of the total commercial 
linage in the five farm nationals was larger in 1930 than 
in any previous year. And we had a sizable increase in 
revenue in 1930—for the tenth consecutive year. 


1930 was not so sad for Capper’s Farmer! So endeth 
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°*525,000,000 


is the amount 


TIME subscribers 


plan to spend 
in 1931 for 


Food Stuffs 


Have you seen the details? 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


°1°7,300,000 


is the amount 
TIME subscribers 


plan to spend 
in 1931 for 


Radios 


Have you seen the details? 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


French Marriage License 
an Advertising Medium 


A new French marriage certifi- 
cate consist of a booklet with 
twelve blank pages on which 
may be inscribed any issues of 
the marriage. Part of this space 
has now been taken over to ad- 
vertise the ‘Caisse des Depots” 
or post office savings bank. 

There have been vigorous pro- 
tests at the abuse of a document 
which to many has a sentimental 
value and at the abuse of the 
monopoly which the State holds 
in marriage contracts. It is 
feared that the practice may be 
extended and advertising in- 
serted on behalf of other State 
monopolies such as tobacco. 


Rusco Brake Insurance 


Extended Nationally 


The “certified brake plan,” inaugurat- 
ed by the Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Middletown, Connecticut, four 
months ago, has already been extended 
to forty-two states and throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, W. T. Palmer, 
manager of the replacement depart- 
ment, announced this week. 

Under the plan a motorist who has his 
brakes relined with Rusco lining and 
agrees to have them inspected at one 
of the 40,000 Rusco service stations at 
regular intervals receives a certificate 
entitling him, without further cost, to 
a $100 one-year accident insurance 
policy, issued by a casualty company. 
Although thousands of motorists have 
become holders of these policies, 
which cover first aid, surgical and hos- 
pital bills up to $100, Mr. Palmer 
said, no claim or indemnity has yet 
been made. 


Sorry, San Francisco News 


Through an unfortunate printer’s error in 
the compilation of newspaper lineage 
figures for the year 1930, the San Francisco 
News was given a Joss of 822,493 lines. 
The figure was correct but it should have 
been preceded by a plus sign as the San 
Francisco News made a splendid gain for 
the year. Not only was it one of the 
eighteen newspapers (out of 240 surveyed) 
to show a gain, but its gain was the third 
largest in the country. 


American Litho Changes 


American Lithographic Company will close 
its New York City plant next summer and 
transfer all of its operations to the Buffalo 
plant, which will be enlarged. 


Introduce Time Recorder 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland, California, has introduced a new 
addition to its line—the Insto Automatic 
Time Recorder. 
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Hickory Garters Starts 
Nationwide Campaign 
for Long Stockings 


With the slogan “Cover the Knees 
and Avoid the Sneeze,” A. Stein x 
Company, Clicago, maker of Hickory 
products, Ivory garter and Paris garters 
and suspenders, has just launched a test 
campaign in magazines and radio to 
stimulate the wearing of long stock. 
ings by children, and incidentally to 
promote the sale of Hickory garters. 
The slogan, the company believes, will 
“become as popular a rhyme as some 
of the famous Mother Goose jingles,” 
The copy, addressed to ‘‘fathers and 
mothers!” warns against “insidious. 
diseases that may result from chilling 
children’s knees.” 

“The idea came to us from one of 
the members of our organization who 
is actively interested in child welfare 
work,” Samuel M. Stein, president, 
pointed out. “We were convinced 
that bare knees in winter was a fad 
nothing short of tragic, aad decided 
to publish the facts. While we might 
be regarded as rather altruistic in this 
connection, we realized that a truthful 
presentation of the facts could not 
help but create good will for us 
among mothers and fathers through- 
cut the land. That our faith was 
justified is attested to by appreciable 
increases in sales of our children’s 
Hickory garters, which, of course, are 
used to support long _ stockings 
properly.” 

Opinions of medical authorities are 
quoted in the copy. 


To Hold International 


Premium Exhibition 


An international exhibition of pre: 
miums and advertising novelties will 
be held at the Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago, May 4 to 9, in connection 
with the annual convention of the 
Manufacturers’ Merchandise Advertis- 
ing Association. 
The show committee of the assocta- 
tion consists of J. M. Davidson, man- 
ager of the premium department, 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet | Company; 
Howard W. Dunk, vice-president, 
United Profit Sharing Corporation, 
and F. H. Waggoner, editor of Nov- 
elty News. The convention is planned 
tentatively for May 6 and 7. 


Iron Fireman Adds Dealers 


Two hundred additional dealers were ad¢- 
ed in 1930 by Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Portland, Oregon, which 
has just completed the best year in its 
history. An aggressive campaign for new 
dealers will be made in 1931. 
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HAVE A 


“THESE STATIONS 


‘PREFERRED POSITION’ 


WITH LISTENERS...” 


“Why should we use your stations,” said the manufac- 
turer, ‘when we can get practically the same coverage 
from other stations at lower rates?” 


“Now I'll ask one,” replied the Westinghouse Radio 
Station representative with a quizzical smile. “Why did 
you pay $100 for that suit you have on when for $22.50 
you could have secured something that would cover the 
same amount of surface? 


“Seriously, though,” he went on, “coverage and bona 
fide radio audiences are not the same. Just because a 
station is operating in a certain territory you can't take 
for granted that it has a real following. 

“You can be sure, however, in the case of the Westing- 
house stations. They have the power and prestige that 
makes them the favored spot on the dials of most listeners 


WBZ-WBZA 


Boston, Mass., Statler Building 
Chicago, II1., 1012 Wrigley Building 


WESTINGHOUSE - RADIO - STATIONS 


KDKA 
COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Hotel William Penn. 


in their territories. In Pittsburgh, for example, a recent 
survey of telephone homes owning radios showed that 
48% listen to KDKA most of the time. 

“Our rates are based on circulation. Greater power and 
clearer reception over rich, responsive, and heavily popu- 
lated areas guarantee this circulation. Advertisers who 
have compared results say our rates are really low when 
checked against sales figures and inquiry returns.” 


This advertisement is one of a series covering a number of questions 
commonly brought up in a discussion of broadcast advertising. If you 
wish further information on any such question, or advice on the applica- 
tion of broadcast advertising to the specific problems of your product or 
service, simply write the commercial office nearest you. Westinghouse 
operates the pioneer broadcasting service of the world, and is equipped 
to render complete assistance to advertisers, including the origination of 
merchandising ideas and the securing of suitable program talent. 


KYW-KFKX 


Springfield, Mass., Hotel Kimball 
New York, N. Y., 50 East 42nd Street 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


aggressive advertising to sell goods whatever the 

conditions was demonstrated last year with great 
force by the tobacco companies. Under the stimulus of 
American Tobacco, which went ahead full steam and then 
some in its program of sales promotion, all the companies 
thrust their popular cigarettes on public attention with a 
persistence and zeal indicative of great faith in the seda- 
tive qualities of the weed. The results are now seen 
in the notable earning statements of these companies. Bet- 
ter trade prices during three-quarters of the year helped 
income materially, a fact brought into sharp relief by the 
production figures—about even Stephen with 1929. But 
in such a year as 1930 it was no mean achievement to 
touch new profit levels, and the reason for this fact is 
plainly written in the figures of American Tobacco, whose 
gain in the circumstances was as phenomenal as the in- 
crease in the company’s advertising appropriation. 
Doubters in the past have been asked to consider Har- 
vard business school studies, indicating that unabated ad- 
vertising in periods of business depression tends to cut 
losses and to prepare the way for largest accessions when 
favorable conditions return. Illustrations of actual progress 
against the stream are rare only because comparatively few 
business concerns have the confidence to do what the to- 
bacco companies did last year and are still doing. American 
Tobacco ‘got a disproportionately large reward on account 
of the disproportionately large use the company made of 
an exceptional opportunity to push forward. 


Rw OF ADVERTISING: The power of 


= eS 


EAL WAGES DISCUSSION: The Bureau of 
Re: taking up the discussion of wages in their 

relation to present and past price levels, holds 
that ‘‘there is no question that the real earnings or purchas- 
ing power of the average employed worker are now lower 
than they were a year ago, and consequently that the 
wage-earning population is further below a decent stand- 
ard of living, on the average, than at the beginning 
of the depression.” This assertion is supported by the 
statement that “as compared with the 6.2 per cent drop 
in the cost of living, average earnings of the employed 
have fallen 10 per cent. This drop is due partly to wage 
cuts and partly to short time. And of course it does not 
include the drastically reduced standard of living of the 
totally unemployed.” If average wages now paid 
are less than they were a year ago, the country has been 
deluding itself with talk about the maintenance of high 


wages. Whatever the facts, we should lose nothing by 


facing them as they are. The problem is not so much 
to preserve the fiction that wages are as high as ever as 
to find a way to increase the number of jobs. If the wage 
fund, made up of the proceeds of the products of labor, 
was distributed more equitably there would be more em. 
ployment than there is now, and buying power, in 
the hands of a larger number of people, would make 
itself more strongly felt in the consumption of goods, 
Until we look at the truth squarely, the truth pointed out 
by Mr. Wiggin, that high wages are a product and not 
the cause of prosperity, we are likely to muddle rather 
than solve the problem of unemployment. 


we 9 


WIDER DOOR FOR MERGERS: Merger of 
A the Standard Oil Company of New York with 


the Vacuum Oil Company has been found legal 

by a three-judge Federal district court. Until the Supreme 
Court passes on the issues nothing is settled, of course, 
but the opinion on which the decision rests is interesting 
for the light it throws on what has happened since the 
Standard Oil dissolution decree of twenty-one years ago. 
That decree forbade combinations of constituent 
companies of the trust, including Socony and Vacuum, in 
restraint of commerce. The district court finds no such 
intention in the present union. All that is seen is an 
attempt ‘to meet the normal and natural business neces- 
sities of the two companies brought about by the 
development of and the changed competitive and business 
conditions in the industry.” The present trend is to sell 
direct to the consumer both gasoline and lubricating oil at 
the same time and place. Socony’s main staple 1s 
gasoline, Vacuum’s is oil. In their respective fields, the 
court held, they are not important competitors. This is 
obvious in the case of gasoline, of which Socony’s share 
of the country’s business in 1929 was 8.1 per cent, while 
Vacuum had only 0.8 per cent. In the case of oil, how- 
ever, Socony had 6,2 per cent and Vacuum 6.6 per cent. 
Attention was called also to the fact that Royal Dutch 
Shell, through its subsidiary in this country, has become 
a powerful competitor of the so-called Standard Oil group. 
Socony, the court said, was seeking expansion, Vacuum 
self-preservation, the need of which was shown by its 
loss of retail outlets and distribution points through the 
desire of other companies to push their own products. 
. . Business exigency rather than monopoly aspirations, 
in other words, was deemed by the court the substantial 
ground for the combination. If the Supreme Court takes 
a similar view mergers are likely to get a fresh impetus. 
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There is but one solution—You 
must use a Dull Coated Paper. 


» » » 


Snow White Offset is the only sheet of this 
kind on the market today with this unique 


feature. 
» » » 


By taking advantage of this exceptional 
Opacity you can save on your mailing costs 
through using Snow White Offset in lighter 


weights. 
» » » 


Not a new sheet, but one in wide use for 
the past two years—Snow White Offset 
deserves your interest. 


FOR OPACITY IN OFFSET PAPER 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


CHICAGO, 111 W. Washington St. NEW YORK, 230 Park Ave. DAYTON, Callahan Bank Bldg. 
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°39,500,000 


is the amount 
TIME subscribers 


plan to spend 
in 1931 for 


Automatic 
Refrigerators 


® 


Have you seen the details? 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


SELLS 


your customers, clients 
and buyers on your firm. 
And it clicks with your 
salesmen, too—is perfect 
for sales conventions and 
prize contests. 


This HAVALITE Pen- 
cil is one of the most un- 
usual good-will novelties 
you have ever seen. It is 
both a pencil and cigar 
lighter in one. It is, in 
fact, the gift that men 
brag about and show 
their friends. 
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Gold, silver, nickel mount- 
ings—your message engraved 
on handsome bakelite barrel. 


Executives—Samples of the newest 
1931 HAVALITE models sent 
on approval. 


A.G. Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


162 Champlain Street, Rochester, N. Y.~ 


How Celotex Explores and 
Measures Its Markets 


(Continued from page 271) 


salesman knows that his company is 
awake to the possibilities of expan- 
sion and that it is continuously ex- 


perimenting with and developing new . 


products, the salability of which is 
determined by market surveys, he is 
given not only an effective sales talk- 
ing point but also a sense of con- 
fidence that is stimulating. And in 
addition, the market surveys on pro- 
posed new products usually produce 
facts that lighten the work of the 
salesmen when they tackle the later 
job of selling the new goods. 

As to market surveys on established 
lines, it is umnecessary to discuss at 
length the innumerable ways in which 
they aid our merchandising as every 
sales manager is familiar with their 
application. Before the establishment 
of our commercial research division 
the sales department made them when 
necessary, and we thought we were 
doing the work rather well. But we 
did not have men who had been 
trained in the work and for this rea- 
son our market surveys were some- 
what superficial and biased because 
they were largely made from the view- 
point of promoting sales. 


More Accurate Surveys 


Now our market surveys, as con- 
ducted by the division, are impartial 
and scientifically thorough. The 
trained members of the organization 
are interested solely in the disclosure 
of facts. Their surveys are much 
more complete and accurate, and con- 
sequently more valuable to us, not 
only as aids to our salesmen, but also 
in strengthening our advertising and 
dealer-help material. 

Frequently these surveys are con- 
cerned with new uses of our products 
and recently some rather novel mar- 
kets have been opened. Several 
months ago the division investigated 
the automobile and airplane industries 
to determine their potential demand 
for our established products. Today 
we are selling several outstanding 
manufacturers in these industries and 
our development in the new fields 
promises to be very large. 

Recently, for instance, it was an- 
nounced that Celotex insulation board 
had been adopted in the construction 
of automobile bodies and appropriated 
by several leading airplane manufac- 
turers for use in cabin planes to 
protect passengers from cold and 
noise. In the automobile field the line 
of Buick Eights is the first to have 


this improvement. In these cars the 
engine is shut off from the passenger 
space by three-quarters of an inch of 
Celotex insulation placed on the back 
side of the steel dash panel. This 
not only prevents the passage of mo- 
tor heat into the car, but also reduces. 
the transmission of sound from the 
motor to passengers, 

Also, for more than two years, 
since the development of Celotex baf- 
fles by our engineers, leading radio 
manufacturers throughout the country 
have used them. They are cut from 
special absorption board, which pre- 
vents vibration of the cabinets and 
tone distortion, and absorbs a portion 
of cabinet reverberation. Grigsby- 
Grunow, makers of the Majestic radio, 
have already installed Celotex baffles 
in more than a million sets and dur- 
ing the past year we received our in- 
itial order from the RCA-Victor Com- 
pany for 50,000 baffles for use in the 
1930 cabinets of RCA, Victor, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse and Gray- 
bar radios. 

In these new fields and numerous 
others our commercial research divi- 
sion, with its reports on market sur- 
veys, is telling us where to go to get 
the business, something of how to get 
it, and how much we should get each 
season. It is obvious that this service 
is improving our advertising in very 
much the way it is benefiting our 
sales work. 


Judging Salesmen 


While the territorial analyses of the 
division are of value in many ways, 
I think their greatest benefit is in 
evaluating the work of our salesmen. 
In many companies the individual 
salesman is judged almost entirely by 
his sales volume, irrespective of his 
territory. However, because territories 
of the same approximate size and 
population sometimes differ widely in 
their potential productivity, we have 
always thought it unjust to base a 
salesman’s worth to the company 
solely on the sales volume he pro- 
duces. 

Now, through the sales studies of 
territories made by the division, we 
are able not only to determine how 
much one territory differs from an- 
other in sales possibilities, but why 
it differs. We are not only enabled 
to be absolutely just to our salesmen, 
but also to guide and assist them more 
intelligently in getting all of the busi- 
ness their territories should give them. 
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In. making these analyses the com- 
mercial research division ascertains all 
available population data, also popu- 
lation densities, the number of dwell- 
ings and other buildings, the degree 
and extent of building activity, the 
extent of competition, the number of 
lumber yards and building material 
dealers and much other necessary in- 
formation. Then, by a proper han- 
dling of this data, an analysis of any 
phase of the territory's present or 
potential volume can be made, and a 
definite knowledge of what the terri- 
tory should produce, based on a fea- 
sonable sales effort, can be acquired. 

After two or more salesmen have 
covered a territory, comparative analy- 
ses can be made which will show just 
how the territory reacted under the 
handling of the different men. In 
this way it can be shown in each in- 
stance, when poor performance is 
indicated, whether the salesman or the 
territory is at fault. Then, when it is 
shown that a territory is not capable 
of furnishing a comfortable living for 
the salesman, as well as a profit for 
the company, the territory can be re- 
vised. And if it shows that the sales- 
man is to blame, his dismissal can be 
arranged for without uncertainty as 
to the justice of the action. 

It has been said many times that 
the industries of the country never 
will solve the many problems of dis- 
tribution that confront them until 
they apply scientific investigation and 
analysis to their merchandising as 
thoroughly as they are applying them 
to their production methods. We be- 
lieve this statement to be correct. We 
are also convinced that today a manu- 
facturer’s success depends more on the 
economic soundness of his merchan- 
dising than on the scientific handling 
of his production. For these reasons 
we have established and are develop- 
ing an organization for the purpose of 
determining the unbiased facts about 
our distribution and merchandising, 
and in little more than a year this 
organization has proved that it has 
paid and will continue to pay a highly 
profitable return on all that it has 
cost. 


The Discount Racket— 
Arch Enemy of Profits 
(Continued from page 275) 


manufacturers to make a profit on the 
goods they sell us. We have a num- 
ber of similar connections, and, while 
we prefer to handle nationally adver- 
tised products, I must say that our 
most satisfactory relations are with 
our non-advertising manufacturers.” 

As to the remedy for the present 
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343,738 Homes in 
Northwestern AGROPOLIS 


OMINATE an entire market 

D with one publication! North- 

western Agropolis has 343,738 

families—more than a million-and-a-half popu- 

lation. More than 75 per cent of them are 

reached weekly by THE FARMER—the largest 

circulation of any publication of any kind in 
the Northwest. 


All live in individual dwellings—more buying 
needs than are possible for an apartment renter. 
More homes on highways than on city streets. 
Four times as many people as in the largest 
single metropolitan market in the Northwest. 


Eighty-eight per cent of these farm folks do their 
buying in towns of 2,500 and under. Merchants 
in all towns outside of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Vy and Duluth depend upon 
farm trade. Sell Agrop- 
olis (the home of farm 
folks) and you command 
the Northwest. 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 
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Available’ on a Multiplex 


Multiplex swinging panel equipment 
keeps maps, charts and blueprints clean 
and fresh and instantly available. 
Extremely compact. The ideal way to 
handle sales and territorial maps. Com- 
plete or partial map systems covering 
any states with any standard make of 
maps furnished if desired. Various styles 
and sizes available. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


925-935 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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costly and demoralizing condition, 
this chain store official sees nothing 
but a complete reformation on the 
part of manufacturers. As long as 
producers make it possible for buy- 
ers to secure better prices by demand- 
ing advertising and other concessions, 
the buyers will racketeer. 

“When you analyze the condition,” 
the buyer said, “you find the joke to 


be on the manufacturers, for in prac- — 


tically every instance, I’m sure, it the 
manufacturer were telling the truth, 
he could sell chain stores on his first 
quotation. We do not buy conces- 
sion, and I don’t know any chain that 
does. During the last four or five 
years I do not recall a single instance 
in which we bought a line because 
of price. 

“Our first thought in buying is 
always quality and salability. If a 
line we are considering is found to 
be inferior to another, we will not 
have it at any price. Quality must 
be established, and when it is, then 
we go after price. Yet the great ma- 
jority of manufacturers who solicit 
our business seem to think that qual- 
ity is secondary, and they place most 
of their selling emphasis on price. 


Appeal to Vanity 


“It is surprising to us to see how 
many manufacturers throw money 
away simply to book large orders. 
For instance, not long ago I noticed 
that our inventory showed we were 
selling about two cars a month of a 
certain line of nationally advertised 
goods. When the salesman called I 
offered him an order for one car to 
be shipped at once. Then I began 
talking about ten cars, and his eyes 
bulged. 

“He admitted that he never had 
sold such a large order. So I told 
him I would let him book the goods 
for an extra discount of 5 per cent. 
He squirmed around and tried to 
side-step, and finally told me that he 
knew it was useless to submit the 
proposition, but that if I would con- 
sider 3 per cent he thought he could 
get it for us. He wired his boss, and 
the reply came back to take the busi- 
ness. 

“So I gave him an order for ten 
cars, two to be shipped the first of 
each month for five months. 1 
would have bought these goods any- 
way, of course, and probably more; 
but I saved several thousand dollars 
by pampering the vanity of a salesman 
and preying on the desire of his com- 
pany for volume. When I see man- 
ufacturers doing things like this I get 
a little bewildered and wonder what 
the finish will be. 

“There is only one cure, and that 


will come when manufacturers real- 
ize just how and why they make their 
profits. I see no solution of the 
problem until manufacturers study the 
retail field and learn a few cold facts 
about retail merchandising. Then 
they'll quit shooting for big game 
orders and get down to building their 
business on the foundation of sound 
merchandising. I can’t imagine any- 
thing more dangerous to a manufac- 
turing business than a variable price 
policy, yet the manufacturers who 
have an invariable policy form a very 
slim minority. When the others 
learn that the discount rackets do not 
pay in the long run, and frequently 
lose good accounts, they will save a 
lot of money by selling their goods on 
a business basis—by giving every buy- 
er the same square deal.” 

This interview was so different from 
what I had anticipated that I am 
frank to say I doubted the sincerity of 
the chain official. I have heard so 
many manufacturers tell what tough 
buyers the chains are that [ could not 
quite believe it. Therefore I looked 
up the salesman whose tip was re- 
sponsible for this article. He had 
given me his card, and several days 
later when I got in touch with him, 
he told me this sequel to his story of 
the chain buyer: 

“Yes, I landed that account; but 
they sure did raise hell with me. On 
my fourth and last call the buyer 
gave me the third degree for about 
two hours. He made me five differ- 
ent propositions, with me swearing 
every few minutes that nobody on 
God’s earth could buy our stuff any 
cheaper, or get any kind of an al- 
lowance or concession. Then he took 
me in to see the big boss, and I sug- 
gested to him that he offer my com- 
pany an order for $500,000 at an ex- 
tra discount of one-half of 1 per cent, 
assuring him that I’d resign if they 
accepted it.... All they wanted was 
to be convinced that I was telling the 
truth. Then they gave me an order 
for about $3,000 worth of goods, and 
I'll bet you $10.00 to a yesterday's 
newspaper that I sell them a quarter 
of a million dollars within the next 
twelve months.”’ 


Survey Radio Market 


Twenty-four million radio sets, serving ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 people, are now 
in use throughout the world, Lawrence D. 
Batson, of the electrical equipment division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, points out in a survey of 
“Radio Markets of the World,” just pub- 
lished. This number, however, Mr, Batson 
explains, is “less than 6 per cent of the 
number of people living in the zone of 
radio reception, so it is apparent that im- 
mense potentialities for further develop- 
ment still exist.” 
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An 87-Year-Old Business Finds 
a Brand-New Market 


(Continued from page 273) 


sisting of such objects as would 
usually be found in the rag-bag, is 
worth approximately fourteen cents a 
pound before it’ is reworked, and ten 
pounds would increase the profits 
$1.40 on two blankets or seventy cents 
on each blanket. From the evidence 
of the packages received there is an 
excellent market for household scales, 
for apparently few if any of the cus- 
tomers had a scale on which to weigh 
the wool. The bundles averaged 
nearly thirteen pounds net. They 
came by parcel post and so the mill 
absorbed no carrying charges and each 
bundle had a net value of $1.82 in- 
stead of the hoped-for $1.40. 


Much Pure White Wool 


Much of the old wool, such as bed 
blankets, babies’ clothes, coverlets and 
white flannel trousers, was pure white, 
which had a value of approximately 
twenty cents per pound and brought 
the actual average above the figure 
given. This gave the mill a good 
start on the cost of the blankets as 
more than enough of the actual ma- 
terial for each order was received 
from the customer and the only cost 
to be added was the reworking of the 
old wool, which amounted to about 
eleven cents a pound. 

The test of the advertisements was 
made in the spring of 1930 after the 
blanket season was past, but taking 
that into consideration the results 
seemed so satisfactory that the mill 
executives decided to throw all of the 
customer names and the inquiry names 
into one mailing list and test it out 
with a single letter. This was the 
first week in June and the opinion of 
this writer was that the job expected 
of the letter was comparable to selling 
Panama hats in December and that 
like results might well be expected. 

The list totaled 8,012 names and 
the letter, which is reproduced on page 
272, a filled-in, multigraphed job, en- 
closed in pennysaver envelopes, was 
mailed on various dates during the 
first ten days of June. It was decided 
that if the results showed up as well 
as 5 per cent actual orders, it would 
be considered a successful test and 
indicate a potential market worth 
cultivating. You will see by the letter 
that the offer was limited to July 15, 
so that all of the letters had a full 
thirty days in which to draw, and some 
of them a trifle longer. It continued 
to pull for some few days after July 


15, and when the final results were 
totaled the letter had brought in 30.7 
per cent actual orders and -not one 
blanket was returned. 

The letters pulled from forty-two 
of the forty-eight states and the wool 
objects received brought out a surprise 
feature in the way of extra profits 
that was entirely unexpected. 

A separate room in the mill was set 
aside for the sorting of these objects 
and given kinds were hung on racks 
built for the purpose. The sorting 
process developed that an excellent 
stock of overcoats, golf suits, sweaters, 
golf hose, white flannel trousers and 
the like had been acquired and it was 
decided to try a rummage sale for the 
benefit of the working class of the 
town. This was extremely successful 
as overcoats brought as much as $5.00 
and white flannel trousers of the peg- 
top vintage of the gay nineties brought 
from $1.00 to $1.50, with sweaters, 
golf suits, etc., bringing up the aver- 
age well above the pound price of old 
wool. 


Not One Blanket Returned 


It is, of course, obvious that each 
bundle of old woolen objects received 
from each individual customer could 
not be put through the reworking 
process—which means shredding, 
sterilizing, carding, bleaching, dyeing 
and spinning ready for weaving—as a 
separate ten-pound batch. Therefore 
the advertisements and letter were 
careful not to create the impression 
that the identical wool sent to the 
mill would be made _ into- blankets 
solely and only for the person who 
sent it. From the fact that not one 
blanket was returned from a dissatis- 
fied customer and that more than 150 
commendatory letters were received, it 
may be inferred that the customers 
were well pleased. 

The net result was a total volume 
of almost $30,000 gross sales, or 
broken down into single orders for 
sake of comparison with the depart- 
ment store transaction, each order for 
two blankets sold direct to the cus- 
tomer at $8.95, according to the offer 
in the letter, plus the average value 
of the wool received based on four- 
teen cents a pound or $1.82, amounted 
to $10.77. For the same two blankets 
sold to the department store the mill 
would have received $6.90, from 
which amount should be deducted the 
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$1.82 value of the wool received or 


NASIAlVILLE 
TENNESSEE 


As your research will show, Nash- 
ville presents market potentialities 
far greater than space permits us to 
review here. But this it may NOT 
show, a fact of vital importance to 
you as a buyer of newspaper space; 
the Nashville Banner is the biggest 
influence on the buying habits of the 
Nashville market ... In November 
and December, 1930, the Banner led 
the competitor by 34,871 agate lines 
in retail advertising, 21,743 agate 
lines in general advertising, and as 
for national —we’ve led them in Na- 
tional Advertising EVERY MONTH 
since they first went in business. 
(Media Record Figures) 


TIAlE 
NASHVILLE 
BANNER 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Reynolds, Fitzgerald, Inc., National 

Advertising Representatives, New 

York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Joel C. Harris, Jr., Atlanta, Southern 
Representative. 
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You Get... 

So Much MORE 
INTERNATIONALLY 
known . . . the habitual 
stopping: place of world 
travelers conven- 
iently accessible to all 
Loop activities . . . foods 
of surpassing excellence. 
Spacious and smartly 
elegant rooms. Distin- 
guished accommodations 
at remarkably reasonable 
cost. Rates begin at $5 


per day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 
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Under Blackstone Management 
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a net of $5.08, a difference in favor 
of the mill of $5.69 gross profit on 
two blankets, as against thirty cents, 
.and waiting seventy-two days for the 
money. 

The customer bought the same 
blankets at $4.47 each, not counting 
the value of the old wool, which in 
all probability would have still been 
in the attic rag-bag anyway. 

With these results as a background, 
it was decided in the fall to take ad- 
vantage of the situation in the virgin 
wool market and a similar letter was 
written featuring the fact that the mill 
had been able to effect an advanta- 
geous purchase of wool. The prices on 
these blankets were slightly higher, 
$10.50 per pair, and the same popular 
pastel shades were featured. 

This letter was sent out in Novem- 
ber, 1930, to the same list, to which 
were added some 20,000 names of 
people who had bought books by mail 
but who knew nothing of the story 
on the blankets. On one mailing this 
letter pulled slightly over 12 per cent 
actual orders, no previous advertising 
being used in magazines or news- 
papers. 

The result is not only entirely 
satisfactory, but by following the 
findings of a careful and _pains- 
taking analysis, a complete right- 
about-face in marketing has been ef- 
fected and a substantial market with 
tremendous potential possibilities for 
many lines other than blankets has 
been developed when a direct-by-mail 
business was not even considered at 
the outset. 


What Best Foods Learned 


about Sales Control 
(Continued from page 282) 


C, page 282). From this we get a 
record of the number of calls made 
as compared with the number of actual 
sales. If the salesman is merely rushing 
around this territory, this will show 
up on the master sheets in no time; 
if he is spending too much time with 
his customers, this will show up too. 

“This checking slip yields an in- 
conceivable amount of information. 
We can see, for imstance, how many 
dealers of one kind or another are 
buying Nucoa, and how many of these 
same dealers are passing up our 
salad dressing or our peanut spread. 
We can compare these figures with 
the data on the maps to see whether 
this territory is of the class that war- 
rants more or less of those products. 
We know, moreover, the name of every 
dealer that has a license to carry mar- 
garine, we know the percentage of these 
dealers that we have sold Nucoa to, 


territory by territory, and we know the 
number of pounds we sell every one 
of them. This permits us to see the 
strength or weakness of the sale of 
Nucoa by territories, so that we can 
get after the salesman if he is fall- 
ing down or compliment him if he 
is doing well. 

“We know, for instance, that our 
men are averaging from forty to 
sixty calls a day and are selling a 
goodly percentage of those called on. 
From the cross footings that we can 
make at the end of each eight-week 
period on our master summary sheet, 
we can see just what is going on, and 
if some salesman is falling down in 
some way and needs an intensified ef- 
fort in some part of his territory, a 
supervisor can jump in and give this 
particular part the attention it ought 
to have on a particular product, while 
still keeping up his diplomatic duties. 
If we have a question about the way 
in which a certain territory is being 
handled, we can concentrate the ef- 
forts of a supervisor in that territory 
until he ferrets out the difficulty and 
has it on the way toward solution. 
We can plan a special attack on a 
special product as indicated in a mas- 
ter file of every stock of every one 
of our products, dealer by dealer, 
which we find it distinctly worth while 
to keep. It is part of the supervisor's 
job constantly to inspect this file and 
the master sheets, and to check out 
any special problem that needs atten- 
tion. 


Records Not Burdensome 


“Doesn’t this special information 
take a lot of extra clerical work and 
time? Well, the original records 
made by the salesmen doubtless take 
a lot more time than the previous 
generation would have thought worth 
while. But with our methods of dis- 
tribution, we have that time, and to 
spare, as is indicated by the number 
of calls that our men make in a day. 
So far as the posting of all these rec- 
ords to the master book is concerned, 
it doesn’t take more than a half hour 
of a girl’s time every morning. And 
the information that it gives us is 
worth many times the cost, 

“The manufacturer who thinks he 
is going to get by in the present kind 
of competition without some kind of 
a sales control system, is like an os- 
trich hiding his head in the sand. He 
is in a perfect position for the kick 
that he is almost bound to get. We 
get ‘our kick’ in a different way by 
having discovered that what we 
thought was an expense, i.e., special 
sales record keeping, is really one of 
the best and most profitable functions 
that we perform, 
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“Finally, let me say the big advan- 
tage of this sales control book, and the 
maps which attend it is that I, a 
stranger in Chicago, can sit here at 
my desk and can route the city for 
my salesmen with just the same ease, 
and, in fact, with greater accuracy 
than the two assistant managers and 
their supervisors or assistants in our 
two service stations could after having 
been on the streets of Chicago sell- 
ing grocers practically all their lives!” 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 262) 


thousands of commuters buy their evening 
newspapers in New York City and carry 
them home. 

“To get a fair picture of the relative 
suburban strength of the New York even- 
ing newspapers, the Sun checked the news- 
papers read on the homeward-bound sub. 
urban trains. The survey included 85,681 
newspaper readers, 284 trains and eight 
railroad lines. It included all sections of 
the suburban area. The results 
of the survey” are tabulated on page 262. 

The report then goes into detail, train 
by train, as to which paper led on which 
train—an exceptionally fine presentation— 
marred only by the arbitrary arrangement 
of the tabulations, which gives an impres- 
sion that the Sun is always first on all 
trains, although a second and a more 
careful glance shows this is not the case. 
This is unfortunate but by no means im- 
portant, for the Sum clearly leads in such 
a study as the tabulations clearly show. 
Available through George Benneyan of the 
New York Sun, New York City. 


Sales Letters 
(Continued from page 266) 


The form provides space, also, for the 
name of president, sales manager, traffic 
manager and the individual filling out the 
form. But the reverse side is the portion 
in which we are particularly interested. 
Here are listed all of the cities in which 
there are operating members of the associa- 
tion. The prospect is asked to check the 
cities which he uses as centers of distribu- 
tion. 

As these forms are returned to head- 
quarters, the information is of course 
copied and passed along to members in 
the various cities indicated. Thus the 
Smith Warehouse Company, of, let us say, 
Dallas, Texas, is presently provided with 
a hot lead to develop. Moreover, this 
member has complete information so that 
he may present an intelligent proposal. He 
knows the type of package, the height, 
width, length, weight, value; whether 
shipped in carload quantities or l. c. 1.; 
whether to include cartage quotations, etc. 

As neat and complete a merchandising 
job as I’ve run across lately. 


One- vs. Two-Cent Stamps 


Recently I have been testing a number 
of mailing lists on the ever-perplexing 
problem of one-cent vs. two-cent mailings. 
‘The results, up to the time of writing, lead 
me to this conclusion: 

In those cases where a customer list has 
been built up through the use of one-cent 
mailings, a continuance of this policy will 
bring slightly better results from the stand- 


point of net profits. But where the owner 
of the list has invariably used two-cent 
mailings, a better chance for profits will 
follow the use of red stamps. 

I can reason it out only this way: It 
is an established fact that some persons 
respond to unsealed circular mail; others 
pay little heed to it. The man who has 
always used this type of mailing has natu- 
rally developed a list of persons who read 
and heed green-stamp offerings. In a list 
that has not been so conditioned, one 
naturally gets both the wheat and ‘chaff. 

Now, for goodness sake, don’t go and 
put this down as an invariable rule to fol- 
low. It has simply worked out that way 
on some of my tests. On a different 
proposition results might be radically dif- 
ferent. There are some instances where it 
is obviously absurd to use anything but 
first-class postage—the prestige of the 
proposition demands this distinction. There 
are other cases, especially in the marketing 
of low-priced specialties, where it is highly 
improbable that two-cent postage could be 
made to pay, regardless of list. 

A test is the only way to tell! 


May I Help? 


I am grateful for the increasing number 
of correspondents who have expressed their 
interest and confidence in this department 
to the extent of sending in letters for com- 
ment and criticism. This is a service which 
involves no charge. I am always glad to 
hear from any reader who has a direct mail 
problem. Maybe I know the answer, or 
can find it for you. 


Dayton Lineage Correction 


In the lineage figures published in the 
January 31 issue the Dayton Journal and 
Herald figures were combined through 
error. Here are the figures for each in- 
dividual paper: 


December 

1930 change over 1929 
Journal M&S. 481,336 186,918 
Herald E 821,261 198,109 
News E&S .. 1,163,266 369,239 
Totals .... 2,465,863 754,266 

Yearly 

1930 change over 1929 
Journal ..... 5,777,114 1,258,222 
Herald ..... 10,085,460 1,076,950 
INGUS). wares 14,541,366 2,092,440 
4,427,612 


Totals ....30,403,940 


Phillips Heads Valspar 


Lawrence Phillips has been elected presi- 
dent of the Valspar Corporation, varnish, 
lacquers and paints, New York. Leonard 
Mould, formerly president of the corpora- 
tion’s Canadian subsidiaries, and S. M. 
Koplar, formerly president of the Con- 
Ferro Paint and Varnish Company of St. 
Louis, which has become. a subsidiary of 
Valspar, were elected vice-presidents. 


Dog Food from Salmon Waste 


The Alaska Pacific Salmon Corporation, 
Seattle, has developed a cat and dog food 
from offal. The new product, named 
Al-Ca-Do, is made by grinding the heads 
and the roe, or salmon eggs, when the 
edible portions of fish are canned—the 
name being the first syllables of “Alaska,” 
“cat” and “dog.” 
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IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


A picture of foods that says: 
“I taste as good as I look” 


% 


N our insert in next week’s issue of 

this magazine notice the booklet 
recently executed for the Alaska Pacific 
Salmon Corporation. It is a splendid 
example of pictures that put the taste 
in foods. 

Effective booklets, window displays, 
hangers, posters, and other collateral 
material are the unvarying rule with 
color advertising headquarters. That 
is why we are privileged to serve hun- 
dreds of the most representative con- 
cerns, not occasionally, but regularly. 

A talk with one of our representa- 
tives, located conveniently near you, 
may be the first step toward equally 
effective color advertising in your busi- 
ness. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Cincinnati 


Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 
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Mayor G. H. Simpson, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Ferro Machine Foundry 
Company, Chicago, has joined Reimers & 
Whitehill, Inc., New York agency, as an 
account executive. RANDOLPH H. 
HOWLAND has been elected secretary of 
Howland, Oliphant & McIntyre, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. . . . JOHN 
M. NIXON, recently with E. T. Howard 
Company, Inc., has joined H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, as account 
executive. W. C. W. Duranp and 
LAWRENCE MITCHELL have become con- 
nected with the New York and Boston 
offices, respectively, of N. Frederick Foote, 
publishers’ representative, the name of 
which is now N. Frederick Foote & As- 
sociates. Mr. Durand has been advertising 
manager of Physical Culture, New York; 
Mr. MITCHELL was with Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Boston. JOHN 
WALWORTH, recently eastern advertising 
manager of Class and Industrial Marketing, 
and RICHARD E. WorMseER, head of 
Richard E. Wormser Newspaper Publicity, 
have organized Walworth & Wormser, as 
eastern representatives of business papers, 
with offices in the Graybar Building, New 
York. Kramer Associates, Inc., 
sales promotion agency of New York, has 
merged with Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc. 
there, with offices at 67 West Forty-fourth 
Street. O. E. MINER, a former 
executive of General Motors, is now sales 
manager of General Business Films, Inc., 
New York City. Nation-Wide 
Publicity Corporation, Boston, advertising 
and publicity, has been formed by FRED 
H. FirzGERALD, BERT D. TURNQUIST and 
JosePpH F. WALSH. . . Mathews, 
Ryder and Ingram, Ltd., Oakland agency, 
has changed its name to Ryder & Ingram, 
Ltd., and moved to 337 Seventeenth Street. 
A San Francisco office has been opened at 
822 Financial Center Building. — 
MacGREGOR Davipson, formerly account 
executive with Moss-Chase, Paul Teas, 
William B. Remington, Lawrence Fertig, 
and more recently with Addison Vars 
Agency, New York, is now with the Met- 
ropolitan Advertising Company there in a 
similar capacity. . Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., New York agency, on or be- 
fore March 15 will move its headquarters 
to the New York Central Building. . . . 
Grorce H. HERTz, Jr. has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Spencer Heater Company, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 


Advertise 
With Airplanes! 


/® Miniature Airplane-Gliders 
(6 in. size) that loop-the- 
loop and perform stunts 
when thrown into the air. 
8 sq. in. copy space, in one 
é or more colors, on each 
* Glider. Result-getting when 


used as premiums, s0ou- 

venirs, inquiry-pullers or 

, any ‘‘give-away’’ purpose. 

‘ Very inexpensive in quanti- 

¢ ties; used successfully by 
national advertisers. 


Write for sample and prices. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc., 
24-26 West 19th Street, 
New York City 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITION WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALESMAN—FIVE YEARS WITH AGENCY 
specializing in outdoor advertising for local and 
national accounts, five years as territory representa- 
tive for automobile manufacturer, six years with 
tire distributor. pen for the past 10 years over 
$6,000 yearly. Available now. Salary preferred. 
Address Box 283, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 


ington Avenue, New York City, N. Y 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first — $12. e 
submitted a sales ogee — of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
a C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and: $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
oe confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 

. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DIRECT MAIL 


_A LIVE HOUSE ORGAN TELLING THE 
right merchandising story to your distributors is 
the cheapest form of advertising insurance. Our 
100 correspondents are trained to get information 
your trade requires. Let house organ experts solve 
the problem. Complete details furnished on re- 
=. J. J. Berliner & Staff, 1123 Broadway, New 
ork, N. Y. 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


NOTE TO: Presidents, Sales Mers., Credit Mers., 
Production Mers., Advertising Mers., Research Mgrs. 
and Accountants of progressive concerns 


oncerns. 
NEW CHART SY TE Sept concerns have 
1.54¢ineHELPS CONGERNS di: 2, a 


ps ne " re past 10 days. 
university, xan” Goo PLAN IN 193! 


Chart Forms, making it easy to picture the relation of — 


figures. Of great vaiue in making future plans. 

$1.00 for complete sample set and a copy of our booklet, 
‘Better Foresight,’’ describing ways to use each form. 
Business Charting Institute, 1803 Tribune Tower. 
Chicago, Il. 


‘GIBBONS 


Knows CANADA 


i ie | 


LARGEST CIRCULATION WEST OF DENVER, NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The Pacific Northwest's 


3 Greatest 
Home 


Dehvered 


Circulation 


A pprectaTion of its high standards, its 
enterprise and splendid news service has 
given The Oregonian the largest circula- 
tion ever attained by a Pacific Northwest 
newspaper, the largest home delivered 
circulation in Portland and suburbs. 

The oldest daily newspaper west of the 
Missouri river, The Oregonian has grown 
with the West. For 80 years The Oregon- 
ian has led all Pacific Northwest news- 
papers in circulation, all Oregon news- 
papers in advertising. 

A highly organized carrier system in 
the city, a fleet of swift trucks beyond 
the city limits, delivers The Oregonian to 
homes in all of Portland and the 40-mile 
trading radius before breakfast. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


National Representatives WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER... New York... Chicago . . . San Francisco . . . Los Angeles . . . Seattle 
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For Quick Distribution 


| en many firms the best move towards a solution of the distribution 
problem might well be removal of the plant to a location affording 


quicker and more economical access to buyers. 


The Atlantic States, shown by the shaded portion of the map, represent a 
spendable income of $45,802,804,000—48% of the country’s total. This vast 
spendable income centers at a point thirty-eight miles northwest of City 
Hall, Philadelphia. Every dollar of this spendable income is reachable at an 
average distance of only 185 miles from Philadelphia. 


Why not take advantage of this concentration by locating in the midst of it? 
From Philadelphia you can reach by regularly scheduled overnight trucking 
service an area containing 17,500,000 people with a spendable income of 
$20,800,000,000— 22% of the nation’s total in less than one percent of its area. 


Philadelphia has unsurpassed rail facilities for reaching all parts of the 
domestic market, and Philadelphia’s no-lighterage port affords every advan- 
tage of water transportation with direct sailings to home ports and the lead- 
ing ports of the world. Especially advantageous is Philadelphia’s water rate 
to the Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal, the rate being lower than Denver’s 


rail rate to the West Coast. 
Philadelphia affords in favorable 


Data relating specifically to Philadelphia’s opportunity for your business balance all important factors for 
will be submitted without cost or obligation. Please address Department Z industrial and commercial prog- 
ress. These free booklets give 


on your business letterhead. ages 


PHILADELPHIA 


Business Progress Association 
1442 WIDENER BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


